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ANTED.—LADY FRIEND WISHES EM- 
ployment. Housekeeper, companion, or some 
light work. Address Box 20, Rancocas, N. J. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND WISHES A SITUA- 

tion, as teacher in a Primary School for next 

Oa Experience. Good references. Address A., this 
ce. 


YANTED.—A MOTHER’S HELPER. ONE 


vA B. to assist with sewing. (Friend preferred.) 
Address A this Office. 


ANTED.—BY STENOGRAPHER AND 
type-writer, work for afternoons. Experience and 
reference. Address No. 130, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


K7ANTED.—POSITION AS RELIEF NURSE 
on for convalescent patients. Address No. 129, this 
ce. 


WANTED. —A FRIEND WANTS A " SITUA- 
tion as clerk,or manager in a Flour and Feed 
Establishment in town or country. Good references. 
Address, J. JONES McFADGEN, West Grove, Pa. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN TO CARE FOR A 

four months’ old baby and assist the mother, A 

comfortable home in family of Friends for reliable and 
capable person. Address No. 128, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad = Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a 0 ol FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, ny ., Washington, D. C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
— in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

& oe Address “are R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTER , 1920 H St., . W. Washington, D. C. 




















PHILADELPHIA, OR VICINITY, ‘A YOUNG 
woman Friend, graduate, wishes a position as teacher 
of English, Latin, and Drawing, for next year. Expe- 
rienced. Address B., , INTELLIGENCER Office. 


 -Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 





ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 





Offices ot the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
ot entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. we 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If = watch needs regulation or setting bring it to 
will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 





‘Tene Friends’ Association. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Y. F. A. Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., on Second-day 
evening, Third month 12, at 8 o’clock. All 
are invited. 


PROGRAM. 


Lf. Temperance Laws of the United States. 
A paper by WM. G. UNDERWOOD. 

II. Similar Laws in England. 
Remarks by HowarD M. JENKINS. 


EmMA F. Paxson, Secretary. 





Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands ina substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


736 S Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 73° Spring Garden St 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


nano Cuestnut Street, PHIrapecensa, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Putra. 





Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





OFFICES: 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Iffice, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } : 
Residence, t714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charies W Richards, 12200 Angle St.. Tioga 





Booxiet MaAILep. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Second house from Beach. Michigan Avenue. 
Open the entire year. Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Enp oF ea Avs. 
Atlantic iam 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, > em bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. — 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN - Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 





Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
7 fa _e JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Dollege e 
tommerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 


1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
OINA W. SPEAKMAN, | /7#"ctfads. 
Circulars on 1 application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it ially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students ieieal “hen 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS" ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N.Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrenns’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIR -s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $30 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 

Ar Drvecists. 


William D. Yarnail & Co. 


REAL EsTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


Ciry, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DeLaware Co 


Properties of atime § Description Bought, 
Sold, Ren or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 


Phone No 9, 526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
| Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


| WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Ps. 


| Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Shoes can be made absolutely waterproof with Leath- 


erine. 


Leatherine is an entirely new preparation—the in- 


vention of a chemist who worked for years to produce a 
dressing which would make leather waterproof, and thus 


replace the objectionable rubbers, or overshoes. 


Leatherine 


makes all sorts of shoes entirely proof against water, and at 


the same time does not close 


the pores of the leather. Per- 


fectly free circulation of air is maintained, the shoes are made 
soft and comfortable and much more durable. 


Leatherine has been given 


unqualfied recommendation by 


by the entire police department of Philadelphia, and is en- 
dorsed by everyone who uses it. 


Ask your grocer or shoe-dealer for Leatherine, or if they do not keep it 
send 25 cents for a package to THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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Established Sstablished 1844.) PHILADELPHIA, 


The Journal, 1873. 








FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1900. 
X. 

WE should exercise great forbearance towards those 
whose life and conversation show that they are actuated 
by a sincere desire for the promotion of human happi- 
ness. SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 















From his letter to Friends in Ohio, in 1844. 








A NAME IN THE SAND. 


ALONE I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand ; 

I stooped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast— 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ‘twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ; 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been, to be no more ; 
Of me, my frame, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace ; 













And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught 

For glory or for shame ! 

HANNAH FLAGG GOULD. 














WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 

Ir was soon evident that Benjamin could not continue 
as a carpenter's apprentice. It was feared he might 
be a “cripple for life.”’ It was. therefore concluded 
that he should be ateacher. He resumed his studies 
at Abington, and two years later, in the summer of 
1817, it was decided he should go to the boarding- 
school kept by John Gummere, at Burlington, N. J. 
This was a famous school in its day, and the oppor- 
tunity of going there was considered a prize to be 
highly esteemed. Benjamin gives some interesting 
details about it, and about the Friends at Burlington : 

“ John Gummere,”’ he says, “‘ was lecturing in his 
course on natural philosophy, illustrating his subject 
by experiments (the first I had ever seen) with a large 
air-pump, electrical machine, magic-lantern, etc., and 
his brother Samuel on chemistry, with the gases and 
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alee ew -pipe, of which I had never heard, 
and I was perfectly delighted, enraptured, with the 
unfolding of what appeared to be a new life, in a new 
world of great beauty, and filled with wonder and 
magnificence, of which before I had had no concep- 
tion. And now, for the first time, I began to see 
that my fall from: the ladder at Dr. Mitchell’s barn, 
was a ‘blessing in disguise ;’ andi’although I have 
experienced much bodily suffering, and do to this 
day [1875] from its effects, Iam deeply grateful to 
the Good Father for giving such a good turn to my 
life as brought me into a better acquaintance with his 
works, anda higher appreciation of ‘the true, the 
beautiful, and the good.’ 

“ Burlington was an improving place for me in 
more respects than in the school opportunities,—the 
delightful walks on Green Bank, along the shore of 
the Delaware river, and out Main and Broad streets, 
where were the fine residences of George Dillwyn 
and Elias Boudinot, (author of ‘The Star in the 
East’ ), and others, surrounded by a great variety of 
flowers and ornamental shrubbery, the impress of all 
which, it being new to me, and I of an age to appre- 
ciate it, was very favorable to my feelings and the 
culture of my higher nature. I well remember the 
thrill of delight I would experience in my rambles 
(which were generally alone) when some new 
beauties, or sweet fragrance wafted from the flowers, 
would gratify and enliven the senses. 

“‘T became very fond, too, of attending meeting, 
where were George Dillwyn, John Cox, and some 
half dozen other ministers, of more than ordinary 
eminence, one or more of whom favored us with an 
interesting discourse at every meeting. 

“We all liked to hear George Dillwyn and John 
Cox,’ portions of whose discourses I remember to this 
day. One of George Dillwyn’s has been so instruc- 
tive to me through life, that I will here give it in 
nearly his own words; he never said much at atime. 
‘When I was a young man I wrote a little book,’ 
(Dillwyn’s ‘ Reflections’), ‘ and in it I put a little verse,’ 
(he spoke it very broad), ‘ which contains the sum of 
the practical truth needed by man: ‘ Do thy best and 
leave the rest.’ I was fond of poetry, and when he 
spoke of ‘a little verse,’ I fixed myself for remem- 
bering it, expecting it to be four lines at least, and 
when it came out the simple ‘ Do thy best and leave 
the rest,’ I felt almost provoked, but the solemnity 
and emphasis with which it was delivered made a deep 
impression, and the latter part of it, to ‘leave the 





1 John Cox, ‘‘an eminent and valuable preacher,’? was many 
years a minister, having been recommended in 1785, and dying 1847. 
He lived at ‘‘ Oxmead,” near Burlington. His first wife was Hannah 
Smith, granddaughter of James Logan, William Penn’s secretary ; 
his second wife was Ann Dillwyn. Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Philadel- 
oe married his daughter; hence the name of our late estimable 

iend, Dillwyn Parrish, of Philadelphia, Dr. Parrish’s son. 
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rest’ tothe Good Father after we have ‘ done the best’ 
we could, has been a strength and encouragement 
through my life since.” ” 

Leaving John Gummere’s, after about a year, 
Benjamin taught school at Westfield, N. J.,—the 
‘‘monthly meeting school,’—from the autumn of 
1818 until the following summer. Then, “in the 
early fall of 1819,” came the call to his southern 
work. It was suggested to him by Jesse R. Wilson, 
who was then teaching school at Alexandria, Va., 
that he should apply for a place as assistant teacher 
in the new boarding-school which Friends had 
established at Fair Hill, near Sandy Spring, Mary- 
land. He did this, and received the appointment. 
His story of his journey to Fair Hill, from Balti- 
more, ‘“‘in the latter part of the Eleventh month,” 
1819, is too good not to be related in full : 

“ On arriving at Baltimore I went to Isaac Tyson’s 
to inquire how I should get to Fair Hill. ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘there is no way; it is the most out-of-the- 
way place in the world.’ I felt much discouraged, 
which perhaps he perceived. He walked the room 
for some time, seemingly in deep thought, and then 
sat down and wrote a letter to Samuel Snowden, of 
Indian Spring, which he read to me, telling who I was, 
and asking him to assist me in getting to Fair Hill. 
He then told me to take the letter to Samuel Snow- 
den, who lived not far from the hotel he named, 
where the stage stopped, and Samuel would take or 
send me up, a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles. 
This I at once felt, but did not say, I could not do. 
I took the letter, thanking him for his kindness, but 
resolved to make further inquiry at the stage office, 
to ascertain whether I could not get there by public 
conveyance. I found a person who seemed to know 
all about the country. He told me to take the stage 
to Washington, and that a stage went from there to 
Rockville, which was near Fair Hill. On this advice 
I paid my fare to Washington and took my seat in 
the stage, but did not feel quite easy. 

‘We stopped to change horses ata hotel, near 
where Laurel is now, and seeing a company of men, 
I made known to them my situation, where I wished 
to go, and what I had been advised to do. They 
appeared to know the country, and said I would be 
nearly as far from Fair Hill when I got to Rockville 
as I then was, after a stage travel of nearly thirty 
miles. There was but little time to deliberate, so I 
explained the matter to the driver, who seemed 
interested in my favor, had my trunk taken off, and 
kindly returned me the difference between the fare to 
Washington and to that place. 

“In the little time I had to decide to have my 
trunk taken off the stage, I never thought to inquire 
whether I could find a conveyance to take it and me 
the fourteen miles | still wished to go, and I was 
greatly disappointed and surprised to find there was 
no such thing as a carriage or carry-all to be had in 





2 George Dillwyn was quite an old man (seventy-nine) , and near- 
ing the close of his life, when Benjamin heard him speak. He was 
born in Philadelphia, in 1738, and died in 1820, at Burlington, having 
slipped on the ice as he was going to meeting, and sustained injuries 
from which his age prevented recovery. He had traveled extensively 
abroad, as a minister; his first absence being seven years, and his 
second (1793-1802) nine years. 
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that neighborhood. It was Seventh-day afternoon, 
and that was wearing fast away. I was greatly per- 
plexed, but at length a man said he had a horse and 
cart that would take my trunk, and I could either 
ride or walk, as I chose, and he would send a boy to 
take me and my trunk for five dollars. It seemed 
the only thing I could do, so I accepted his terms. 
He said the boy knew the way. I urged him to get 
us off soon. He started off on his horse on a gallop, 
(I can see him yet leaning forward, his feet dangling 
below the little horse’s body), but it was nearly sun- 
set before he came back with the horse and cart and 
colored boy, who looked to be about fifteen. The 
boy had but one line to his horse, and it was truly a 
very poor and unsightly outfit. But I paid the man 
his five dollars, and we set off, I walking. 

“It soon became dark, when I found the boy 
was uncertain about the road, it being through ‘ old 
fields’ and pine bushes, and no house to be seen, or 
person of whom to inquire. Soon our road led toa 
stream, which I suppose was the Patuxent. The boy 
wanted to cross it. I told him I was confident from 
the directions I heard his master give him that we 
were not to cross so large a stream. He took my 
advice not to cross it, and wound his way deviously 
through pine bushes and old fields a long time, which 
seemed longer probably from the uncertainty in 
regard to our making any way towards the place I 
desired to reach, till at length, near nine o’clock, I 
saw a light in a house not far from the road, the first 
house we had seen since we set off for our journey, 
and we had not seen a,single person. I went up to 
inquire the way. It proved to be William Thomas’s, 
and I was rejoiced to find that we were within three 
or four miles of Fair Hill, with a good plain road 
leading to it, so that there was no danger of getting 
lost again. The person I saw there told me how to 
know Fair Hill when I came toit. I called at Sandy 
Spring store as I went by, to have my instructions 
about the road renewed and confirmed. 

‘It was near ten o’clock when I arrived at Fair 
Hill. Samuel Thomas was the only one of the family 
up, and he was just about retiring. The boy assisted 
me to carry my trunk in, and Samuel showed him 
where to put his horse and find feed for it. I was 
very tired, but I felt brightened up on seeing a person 
I had met before, so, after explaining ‘the journey of 
the day,’ and why I came in that style, all of which, 
from knowing the place where the stage had stopped, 
and the country between, he seemed fully to compre- 


hend, I was glad to retire.” 
( To be continued.) 


THEY who tread the path of labor, 
Follow where my feet have trod ; 
They who work without complaining 
Do the holy work of God.—H. Van Dyke. 
s€ 
A sou in which the spirit of a divine purpose is 
at flood glorifies everything it touches, enhaloes every 
place and act, lifts the meanest thing to be divine, 
sends the thrill of its energy through the dullest, 
puts life into that which seems death. Such a soul 
transfigures, if it may not transmute, everything it 
comes in contact with.—/. F. W. Ware. 
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BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING HOME. 


THE MEMORIAL BUILDING ERECTED BY JUDGE 
PAXSON, AT NEWTOWN, PA. 

Tue building erected by Edward M. Paxson, of Phila- 
delphia, (whose summer home is at Bycot House, in 
the Buckingham Valley, Bucks county), as a memo- 
rial to his parents Thomas and Ann Johnson Paxson, 
is now completed, and was formally turned over to 
the Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, on the 
3d instant, for use as the “ Home.” 

The architect is Edwin F, Bertolett, of Philadelphia. 

The building is located at the corner of Centre and 
Congress streets, Newtown, Pa. It stands on a fine 
lot, purchased by Judge Paxson. It is constructed of 
Newtown brown-stone in all its exterior walls and in- 
terior walls of basement. The interior walls above 
the basement are hard brick throughout from first 
floor to roof. The building in plan is L shaped, pre- 
senting fronts to both streets, from either of which ac- 
cess is had, through 
fine colonial porches, § 
to the main hall and |. 
corridor. On the first | 4 
floor are located re- }¥ ! ) Be 
ception hall, general ie }7 ey , ae 
and matron’s parlors, sh 
library and reading- bS 
room, dining-room | 
and the management's 
business office, be- AAQy 
sides three private 
dormitories. These 
are all accessible 
directly from the main 
hallway, while to rear 
of the dining room are 
located the pantry, 
kitchen, rear hall, and 
outer kitchens. Open- 
ing on the quadrangle 
in the rear is a third 
two-story colonial porch, accessible from the halls of | 
first and second story, forming a delightful shady 
morning retreat for the occupants. | 

The floors above are accessible by means of two 
main stairways, one in either extremity of the main | 
building, a rear or servants’ staircase and a Morse | 
and Williams elevator in a wide shaft. On the second 
floor are eleven dormitories, and on the third floor are 
twelve, all of generous size, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, each equipped with large closets, mantels, | 
electric lights, and many with fire-places, in addition 
to which each floor is provided with its own separate 
bath room, toilet room, and lavatory, which feature is 
also common to the first floor and basement. The 
sanitary provisions of the home are of the best pro- 
curable, and comprise enameled bath tubs, nickel fix- 
tures, marble lavatories, and hard-wood furnishings. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Home is completed as well in its minor de- 
tails, linen and clothes rooms, storage rooms, dumb 
waiters and laundry tubs, ranges and provision cases 
being located in proper and convenient locations 
throughout. Private telephone systems connect the | 





THE PAXSON MEMORIAL HOME, 


more important points in the house with the matron’s 
room, and a complete electric lighting system has been 
installed supplied from the town current. The floors 
throughout are of rift pine, shellac and wax polished, 
and are designed to be furnished with rugs. The 
heating is by direct hot water system. 

In the hall on the wall is a simple but beautiful 
engraved bronze memorial tablet, the inscription 
being : 

This Building was erected in 1899, in 
Memory of 
Thomas and Ann Johnson Paxson, 
by their Son, 
Edward M. Paxson. 

‘« Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee."’ 

With all these conveniences and furnishings a 
degree of quiet, domestic, and home-like effect is 
preserved that is by no means common to institu- 


| tional buildings of this kind, making it indeed a 


‘“Home.” In addition 


Lan Ll. Eteae to the Home proper 
ae | the Judge has further 

> | equipped the premises 

\4)°¥ >. | witha fine stable and 

~ ~ © es \ te carriage-house and a 





=; most complete poul- 
alj try-yard and house, 
and the Committee of 
the Friends’ Meeting 
have seconded his 
handsome gift by lay- 
ing out the grounds 
with macadamized 
drives and flag stone 
walks and pavements. 

Three fine oil paint- 
ings have been placed 
upon the parlor wall. 
One is of Thomas 
Paxson, one of Ann 
J. Paxson, and one of 
Edward M. Paxson. 

TRANSFER MEETING ON THE 3D. 

The formal transfer by Judge Paxson to the 
Quarterly Meeting’s committee took place within the 
new building at 1.30, on Seventh-day afternoon last, 
the 3d instant. A large company had gathered, 
Friends and others interested, and a special train 


| from Philadelphia, which left the Reading Terminal 


at noon, brought the Judge, his wife, and a party of 
his friends, including President Joseph S. Harris, of 
the Reading Railroad, Judges Dean and McCollum 
of the Supreme Court, the architect, E. F. Bertolett, 


| and others. 


The company gathered in the large parlor of the 
new Home, filling the room, and Judge Paxson, sit- 
ting at a table, asked for silence, according to the 
usage of Friends. Aftera definite and feeling period 
of quietude, he said he did not propose to make a 
formal address, and proceeded, conversationally, to 
explain the import of the occasion. He referred to 
the fact that it had been understood as a condition of 


his gift that $10,000 maintenance fund would be 
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raised by Bucks Quarterly Meeting, and that this 
sum, as he understood, was not complete, he relied 
upon the good faith of the Friends in the matter, 
and therefore did not withhold the transfer. He said 
the maintenance fund should be made up to $50,000, 
and he believed it would be. He had made two 
reservations, but “ had not encumbered the deed with 
them ’’—he had reserved a room for his own use, if 
he should desire to occupy it; and he had reserved 
the right to name two occupants of the Home, free of 
charge. As tothe latter, he said he had no persons 
in mind, and he did not know that he should avail 
himself of the privilege, —which would be terminated 
with his life-time. He spoke of the library which he 
had begun, and hoped additions of suitable books 
would be made to it. He referred favorably to the 
satisfactory work of the builder, Garret B. Girton, 
whose execution of the contract had shown no defect 
in any particular. 

At the close of his remarks the Judge handed to 
George G. Atkinson, who represented the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee, (in the absence of David Pal- 
mer, who was unwell), title papers, policies of insur- 
ance, and key. George G. Atkinson then responded 
appropriately for the committee, and Samuel Swain, 
Amos Satterthwaite, and Walter Laing spoke briefly 
and feelingly. All expressed their sense of gratitude to 
Judge Paxson, and to the Divine Father who had put 
it into his heart to make so generous and useful a 
gift. 

The company then broke up and proceeded to 
view the building. It was of course unfurnished, 
temporary chairs having been placed in the parlor, 
for the meeting, but it was everywhere spick and 
span in cleanness, and the bright sun shining in 
through the windows made it exceedingly cheerful 
and attractive. The unpainted natural-color wood- 
work is very pleasing, and the floors and stairways, 
and other details all evidence a thoroughly well-built 
structure. 

The Home is no doubt the best arranged and 
appointed, as well as the largest, one established in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and it may also be 
pronounced one of the best buildings belonging to 
Friends anywhere. No pains were spared by the 


architect in securing the best arrangement for the | 


purposes intended, and no expense was _ spared, 
within the limitations of fitness, in carrying out the 
architect’s plans. The Friends of Bucks Quarter 


have a valuable property, and the opportunity of | 


putting it to a most worthy use. 


Fear nothing, blame nothing, flee nothing—so 
much as thy vices and thy sins.—7homas a’ Kempis. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 11.—THIRD Month 18, 1900. 
THE GREEK PERIOD. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us.—Daniel, iii., 17. 
Scripture Reading.—Dan., iii., 1-30. 

In the latter part of the fourth century B. C., occurred 
the wonderful career of Alexander, the Macedonian. 
Egypt and Syria, including Palestine, fell speedily into 
his hands, and thus Judea must add another to her 
series of masters—Assyrian, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Persian. 

But the conquest of 332 B. C. was not such a 
disaster as the previous ones had been. The policy 
of Alexander was to secure the allegiance of conquered 
people by just treatment, while the Jews had no feeling 
of loyalty toward the later representatives of the 
Persian power. The period following the death of 
Alexander was far otherwise. His generals divided 
among themselves the fragments of the great empire 
their master had begun to build, and warred 
continually for larger portions of the spoil. Judea 
fell first into the hands of the Egyptian Ptolemy, and 
later was taken by the Syrian kings, known as the 
Seleucids. During all this time there was almost 
continual conflict, involving the Israelites in all the 
miseries of war, even when they were not actually 
engaged in revolt against tyrannical masters. 

This time, known as the Greek period, lasted down 
to the middle of the second century B. C., when the 
heroic Maccabees succeeded in throwing off the Syrian 
yoke, and made their country practically independent. 
In the time of Egyptian domination a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Judea was carried off and 
colonized in Alexandria. This formed the nucleus ot 
a very large body of Jews who collected in Egypt, 
attracted by the peace and security, now absent from 
their ancestral home, and also by the friendly policy 
of the Ptolemies who recognized in them an important 
source of strength. Other emigrants joined their 
kinsmen in Babylonia, and still others, in the course 
of trade, sought more distant and less familiar lands. 

Together with the material conquest by the Greeks 
came a great flood of Greek ‘ideas—philosophy, 
history, religion, art, science, poetry—which could 
not fail to greatly influence the peoples rendered 
subject to them by the fortunes of war. And so we 
find in the Jewish writings of this time an admixture, 
by no means small, of Greek ideas. The book of 
Ecclesiastes, loosely attributed to Solomon, betrays 
its actual period in the ‘awkward and broken”’ 
Hebrew constructions, which show that language to 
have become comparatively unfamiliar, and in the 


| “ strange mingling of Jewish and Greek thought.” 


How easily we lose poise, swept by the currents | 


of life! Our root is not deepenough. Consider the 
lily resting on the face of the waters, its roots far 
below 
confidently it has sought the light, that its life may 
expand therein above the turbulence of the waves !|— 
Trinities and Sanctittes. 


| historical 


How serene it rides the ripples, and how | 


From this time also came the books of Daniel and 
Esther, and certain of the Psalms, as well as the great 
work, Chronicles, and Ezra-Nehemiah, 
whose subject-matter has been the basis of our Jessons 
for part of this quarter. The special aim of this last 
document, as has been pointed out already, was to 
emphasize the authority and importance of the priest- 
hood and the ceremonial law. With this idea in mind 
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the writer has unconsciously read into past ages the 
conditions of his own time. David and Solomon are 
transformed from warrior-king and luxurious despot 
to a kind of colorless priests ; while the comparatively 
simple order of worship and sacrifice of the primitive 
church is metamorphosed into the elaborate ritual of 
the post-exilic days. Esther is an extravagant story, 
wholly unworthy of its place in the Bible. It owed 
its popularity to its appeal to the lower kind of race 
pride, and would probably never have been included 
in the sacred writings except for its connection with 
one of the annual festivals of the Jews. The writer 
was ignorant of the limitations in the privilege of a 
Persian monarch, who could select his wife only from 
a certain small group of families. The period to which 
the story is assigned was one of entire friendliness 
between Persians and Jews, a condition wholly in- 
consistent with such atrocious massacre as is recorded 
in the narrative. The book of Daniel shows a similar 
ignorance of the time to which the story is assigned. 
It makes Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
instead of a later king, the usurper Nabonidas, and 
indicates him as the last king of Babylon, whereas he 
never became king at all. 

But the book of Daniel is otherwise in marked 
contrastto Esther. A spirit of fervent piety breathes 
through the whole of it. Its very atmosphere is one 
of faith and trust. The historical events were, 
evidently, of no importance to the writer. He wove 
names and facts of ages past into a parable for his 
own generation without any particular regard for their 
order or accuracy. It was written in the trying times 
of Syrian oppression, and preached a much-needed 
sermon of patient waiting and sure help. Several 
apocryphal writings also come to us from this time 
It was a period of intellectual and physical ferment. 
The mind of the Jew, eager and assimilative, seized 
upon the Greek philosophy, and it contested within 
him the ancient traditions of his people. It was 
impossible, especially for those Jews colonized in 
different countries, to keep up the wall of separation 
built around them at home by the ceremonial law ; 
and even at home the greatly increased relations with 
outside countries rendered difficult the isolation 
demanded by that law. 

In the latter part of the Greek period began the 
persecution by which the Syrian master undertook to 
stamp out the religion which united a portion of his 
subjects against-him. We will not enter into that 
story of savage cruelty. It is enough for us that he 
failed, and that again a sifted remnant, tried as by fire, 
took up the worship of Jehovah and continued the 
traditions of their fathers. Under leaders of a priestly 
house, chief among whom was Judas Maccabeus— 
“‘the Hammer’’—the nation fought itself free from 
Syria and continued its mission (165 B. C.). During 
the Greek period, and after it, they separated them- 
selves into two parties, not clearly defined or recognized 
until in the later days, but representing two distinct 
forces. The one assimilated the Greek culture and 
learning, and adopted a philosophy which rendered 
impossible the narrow, intense patriotism characteristic 
of the Jewish people. These were often the ruling 
class, holding high place in church and state, the two 
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being more distinct under the revived nation of the 
second century. The other class rejected the new 
learning, held fast their zeal for the law, and stood 
for the traditions of the church. The former class 
were men of the world, the latter narrow sectaries. 
Yet so great a power is earnestness and enthusiasm 
that it was rather the unlovely zealots who built for 
eternity than the more agreeable conformists. If only 
a race could be evolved like to individuals whom the 
world has seen combining the beauty of love with the 
grandeur of power,—men of knowledge not thereby 
lost to action, God-driven—then, indeed, humanity 
could see its goal, and might hope to attain it. 

It is sad to see how often we are compelled to 
choose between leaders on the one hand learned, but 
out of touch with the world movements, watching the 
procession pass instead of trying to direct it, or trying 
in ways not adapted to the end ; and, on the other, 
the more or less bigoted enthusiast who throws his 
whole soul into intense directing power, but with only 
distorted or half-truths to guide him. The narrow 
Jewish party stood for the eternal verities of righteous- 
ness and loyalty to God’s leadership ; but they stood 
also for an accumulated mass of traditional formalities 
—shapes without souls. Because they held to the 
truth they went forward ; because they held it blindly 
and because it came from the past and not from the 
heart, they went forward stumblingly, and their path 
was a bloody one. 


A CLEAR AND EARNEST TESTIMONY. 


C. A. B., in whose initials we recognize Caroline A. Burgin, a 
valued and near friend of the late Susan Roberts, (formerly one of the 
editors of the INTELLIGENCER ), contributes an earnest article to Faith 
and Works, the monthly journal issued by the Woman s Christian 
Association of Philadelphia. She presents a view of the pending wars 
from the standpoint of a Christian woman. We have abridged it 
somewhat. 


DRAWING near to departure from this world, and well 
knowing the many temptations his followers must 
endure; knowing, on the other hand, his immense 
reserve power, Jesus fortified his friends by promising 
unlimited aid of the Holy Spirit in every emergency. 
Love one another, and go into all the world teaching 
all peoples, were his last exhortations. 

These things being so, what, then, is the present 
status of the two great English-speaking nations who 
loudly proclaim themselves the special servants of 
God, seeking the progress of religion and civilization ? 

They are sending forth great armies for what ? 
To compel nominally Christian peoples to submit by 
force of arms to the power that deems itself superior. 
They are taking the canteen and the saloon among a 
peculiarly temperate people ; they are taking money 
worship to the quiet pastoral and agricultural republic, 
who are the children of the Father in Heaven, and 
who have a right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” but may be harassed, wounded, killed, or 
live to see their country devastated, their liberty 
crushed. 

Whatever wrongs may be inflicted, the worst 
wrong ofall is the insult offered to the name of Jesus, 
when the invader boldly asserts he is acting as the 
vice-gerent of the Teacher whose principle is Love. 
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The worst evil is the hoodwinking of many 
nominal -Christians who are led, by sophistry, to 
accept the views of the world, which are so directly 
opposed to the views of the great Teacher. Those 
who uphold the wars, and honestly say it is for wealth 
and for commercial gain, are respectable by reason of 
their regard to truth. But the soul loathes the 
Pharisaic and hypocrital words of those who profess 
humanitarian motives as a cover. But alas ! there is 
a third class, who believe themselves Christians, who, 
from sheer thoughtlessness or self-deception, are 
apologizing instead of boldly taking issue with all 
wrong doing and bearing witness in pew and pulpit 
of the law of the kingdom. 

Christianity is notafailure. A cloud of witnesses 
through the ages have lived and are living in the 
exercise of love and good will, and by so doing have 
found peace in their own souls. Still in a minority, 
they endeavor to imitate Jesus. They search the 
Scriptures and believe the promises. To them Jesus 
is no fanatic, no idle dreamer, rather the beneficent 
and the wise teacher, as illustrated in the pictures of 
M. Tissot, the true physician of soul and body, the 
hope and the Light of the world. In the home, in 
the school, in the house of God, they instil into their 
children the undying truths of the good news—and 
of that promised future when the truth shall be 
welcomed by all who hear. They who deemed 
duelling wrong were once in a minority—but duelling 
is a custom of the past. Let the minority faithfully 
witness as to the custom of war till the time shall 
come when war shall be no more. 

The Indian has been starved and over-powered 
till he is almost exterminated. 

The African was made the white man’s slave, but 
he continues. 

The Crusades lavished the lives and wealth of 
Europe to snatch the Holy City from the Moslems. 
But the Turk still guards the city and keeps peace 
between rival Christian sects in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

History asks what real progress have these wars 
produced except in material gain. 

“ Ye kill, and covet and cannot obtain: ye fight 
and war, yet ye have not because ye ask amiss that 
ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 

Mighty nations have perished but the words of 
the prophet remain. 


Joun Ruskin’s life illustrated the absolute sin- 


cerity of his conviction. 
brain and purse to the service of his fellows. Begin- 
ning by tithing his wealth and then halving it, he 
ended finally by giving it all away in an almost 


unparalleled act of renunciation in our modern world, | 
reserving for himself simply the modest competence | 
He believed with our | 
American preacher of the Gospel of wealth that a | 


of $1,500 a year for old age. 


rich man who dies rich dies disgraced. And he pre- 
vented that disgrace in his own person.—[ Heber 
Newton. ] 
s¢€ 
WHEN a man lives with God his voice shall be as 
sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of 
the corn.—[ Emerson. ] 








He gave all his powers of | 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Christian Register. 


Tue birthday of Abraham Lincoln just passed has 
brought out many and remarkable tributes to his 
memory. They have come from men of all classes 
and all parties. Some of them have been tinctured 
with partisan spirit and have been used for partisan 
effect ; but the dominant note has been love and ad- 
miration for this great American. Of him we need 
not hesitate to say that, take him all in all, for what 
he was and what he was not, he was the greatest man 
ever born upon the soil of America. At the age of 
twenty-five he lacked almost everything which we 
consider essential to greatness. He was homely and 
awkward beyond description. He was ignorant of all 
the graces and refinements of society. He had only 
the rudiments of a higher culture; and yet thirty 
years later he showed almost every kind of greatness 
which has been manifested in the great men who have 
successively passed away during the last generation. 

It is well to remember that, with all the great na- 
tive powers which distinguished this man and made 
his great career possible, that which made his progress 
steady and his success permanent was not great ability 
so much as the homely virtues which endow every 
honest man,—truthfulness, simplicity, modesty, the 
sense of honor, the heroic temper, and willingness to 
be used by rather than to use, the providence of God. 

It was these simple, transparent, but rare virtues 
which lifted him from the lowest rank of American 
life. From a childhood of which the conditions were 
scarcely better than those of the swine, he took his 
way to the highest official dignity which America 
confers, and to the universal admiration of mankind. 
There was not a year in his life when he might not 
have missed the prizes of life as easily as other men 
miss them. 

We are so surprised and dazzled by the success 
which follows fifty years of steady, careful, painstak- 
ing, unselfish devotion to any one form of duty that 
we refuse to accept it as being natural and simply 
human. Many Americans regard*the martyred Presi- 
dent as endowed with supernatural gifts. Abraham 
Lincoln had remarkable gifts which were peculiar to 
him. So has many a man who becomes only an ec- 
centric failure. Every human gift is like an arrow or 
a sling-stone; its work is done only when it is well 
fitted, well aimed, and sent home with power. An 


| arrow may be the most finished and delicate weapon 


that the skill of man can produce, and reach no 
shining mark. An arrow of rudest make, chipped 
with a flint and pointed with a stone, may slay the 
king of the forest. 

When Lincoln met his first cabinet, there was not 
present a man who did not have wider experience than 
he. There were men of as much native ability, of 
better education, and apparently better fitted than he 
was to deal with the mighty problems that came be- 
forethem. But Lincoln had perhaps in larger degree 
than any other man in America at that time the happy 
combination, faith in absolute justice and trust in him- 
self. No man was more confident than he in his own 
ability to judge and to govern; but this self-confi- 
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dence he held every moment with a modest, simple, 
anxious desire to shape his judgments by the larger 
will and purpose which might be revealed to him. 
Now the man who can think hard and cling to his 
judgments, who can make up his mind and be reso- 
lute in enforcing his own will, and yet at the same 
time is absolutely gentle and passive in the conscious 
presence of the Almighty will and wisdom, is inevit- 
ably great. He will make plans and unmake them. 
He will form judgments and revise them. He will 
shape his course from day to day with the changing 
needs of the hour, but these will not be the changes 
of weakness or vacillation. They will be the play of 
the human mind on a screen furnished by the strong, 
unchanging, sublime purposes of the Eternal. 

In all such instances the Lord of heaven and earth 
may be imagined as saying to the nations : See ! I set 
you the pattern. This is what I mean by a man. 
Lift your thoughts, your plans, your ambitions to that 
I reveal. Give your honors, your offices, your re- 
wards, the joy and gladness of life, to the men and 
women who show this pattern in the character of their 
lives. If you want such men and women to serve 
you, they will appear. Seek for them, call for them, 
train them, make a great place for them, mourn for 
their absence, and rejoice at their coming, and thus 
saith the Lord: They shall not fail you. 

The lesson of nature and revelation is that by the 
use of the simplest means we can produce a race of 
any required type. We need not go back to heredity. 
Artificial selection, which is a rational adaptation of 
the law of natural selection, will draw out of a vast 
mass of human material any qualities required. If 
the nation wants men like Lincoln, it can have them 
by recognizing them when they come, and by giving 
them love, honor, and opportunity. The divinely 
appointed men will always come when the nation is 





From a speech by John Bright, at the time of the Crimean war 
between England and Russia, 1857. 


THERE is another point which gives me some anxiety. 
You are boasting of an alliance with France. ‘“‘Alli- 
ances”’ are dangerous things. It is an alliance with 
Turkey that has drawn us into this war. I would 
not advise alliances with any nation, but I would 
cultivate friendship with all nations. I would have 
no alliance that might drag us into measures that it 
was neither our duty nor our interest to undertake. 


Many a man prays with his whole being, feels 
himself thrilled with the divine currents and going 
out in aspiration after the Eternal, and yet finds words 
forsake him when he attempts to put his devotion 
into speech. And yet is not this true prayer? For 


how can you translate aspiration into speech ?>—[W. 
D. Little. ] 


><€ ° 
BE not diverted from your duty by any idle reflec- 
tions the silly world may make on you; for their 
censures are not in your power, and consequently 
should be no part of your concern.—[ Epictetus. ] 


THOUGHTS BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Extracts from her Writings: From Union Signal. 


NoruinG is truer than that most people are more 
afraid of words than of ideas. 

It is not uncharitable to judge an act as good or 
bad, but we should be very slow to judge the actor 
bad. 

Only a great cause can stir a great people. No 
half-way measures are worthy of whole-hearted re- 
formers. 

All strife in manner, word, and deed, grows out of 
worldliness, and to this there is but just one antidote, 
other worldliness. 

There is a vast amount of righteous sentiment on 
the subjects of intemperance and social purity that is 
scattered, and is, therefore, comparatively powerless. 

We believe in the inward call that leads to per- 
sonal consecration and divine enthusiasm, and that 
this call is always attested by character and conduct, 
adaptation to the work, and success in it. 

As a working hypothesis, no age and no race of 
men can ever go beyond Christ’s single dictum, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.”” All pure 
habits, all health and sanity of brain, make for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The time will come when, whatever we do not 
teach we shall teach ethics as the foundation of every 
form of culture, and the “ faith that makes faithful ”’ 
in every relation of life will become a thing of knowl- 
edge to the child of the then truly Christian republic. 
For we can never teach these things and leave out 
Christ as the central figure, and his philosophy as the 
central fact of our system of education. 

I do not recall the time when my inmost spirit did 
not perceive the injustice done to woman ; did not re- 
volt against the purely artificial limitations which 
hedge her from free and full participation in every 
avocation and profession to which her gifts incline 
her, and when I did not appreciate to some extent the 
State’s irreparable loss in losing from halls of legisla- 
tion and courts of justice the woman’s judgment and 
the mother’s heart. 

All the work that we do is based on a prohibitory 
law for one, enacted by himself, and the prohibition 
of the legalized sale of intoxicating liquors as bever- 
ages enacted by the town, county, State, or nation. 
Whatever tends directly to this result, viz., restricted 
hours of sale, Sunday closing, prohibition of the sale 
to minors and drunkards, we, as white ribbon women, 
will strongly favor and do our utmost to enact in law 
and to enforce in fact. 

The church conserves the fruits of victory, but has 
not been eager to endure reproach in the reformer’s 
camp. . . . Ihave no quarrel with the church ; 
it would only disturb my own spirit and do nobody 
any good, but this much I am free to say: Whoever 
does not apply Christianity to the special sins of his 
own age, in his own person and by his own work, is, 


Ler us have faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.— [Abraham Lincoln. ] 
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FRIENDS IN THE CITIES. 


RELATIVELY, the Friends—of our body, and of all 
bodies—are few in the great cities. In those rural 
communities where their meetings have place at all 
they are more numerous comparatively than in cities 
like New York, or Chicago, or even Philadelphia. 

In New York City, there are, we believe, but two 
meetings of Friends, one of our body, and one of Or- 
thodox Friends. Nearly the same thing is true in 
Baltimore, and we think in Chicago. In San Fran- 
cisco there is but the one meettng maintained, in a 
missionary way, at which Friends of all designa- 
tions are welcomed. In Boston there is but one 
meeting. In most American cities, of course, a 
Friend is as unheard of and unknown as if George 
Fox had never preached, and Robert Barclay had 
never written, and William Penn had never planted a 
colony, and organized a commonwealth. 

In Philadelphia, it may be said, there are several 
meetings of Friends. In our body, and in the other 
body, there are nearly twenty meetings regularly 
maintained. Compared with the tremendous growth 
of population, however, this is a small number, and 
when Philadelphia is called the Quaker City, it is not 
because it has a large Quaker element within its limits. 
Counted by heads, the Friends are now but “‘a drop 
in the bucket.” 

It is highly probable that a growth of Quaker in- 
fluence might be realized in the large cities if more 
earnest and energetic means were employed. The 
fact that the ceremonial churches attract the fashion- 
able and the luxurious is a fact which points out also 
that they do not attract—at least in the same manner 
—those who have not attained luxury of life, and 
who are not ardently pursuing it. The mass of hu- 
manity in the great cities, whatever its hopes and am- 
bitions may be, is of the “ plain people.”” To many 
of these other influences appeal than those which at- 
tract to the liturgical churches. 

One of our Quaker experiences in Philadelphia is 
the emptying of the older meeting-houses, and the 
filling-up of new ones, by the transfer of members’ 
residences from near the Delaware to the sections 
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north and west. Fifty years ago most Friends lived 
in localities which we now call “ down town,” but 
they have removed “ up town,” and “ out of town.” 
The old houses are nearly or quite deserted. In the 
large house at Fourth and Arch streets, the meeting 
has not been held on the first day of the week for 
many years, though a mid-week meeting is maintained. 
In our two houses at Fourth and Green streets and 
Ninth and Spruce the gatherings have decreased year 
by year, and the meeting in the latter was some time 
since proposed to be “ laid down”’ altogether. 

There should be, we believe, more effective use of 
these old meeting-houses ;—we refer now especially 
to Green street and Spruce street. They should be 
made centres of mission work. The masses of people 
living near them are as much in need of the truth 
held by Friends in this year 19co, as the people of 
England were when George Fox began to move 
amongst them two centuries and a half ago. These 
well-located houses should not be closed, nor sold, 
nor abandoned ; they should be used. If Friends are 
to retain their foothold in the cities it will be by effec- 
tive mission work, and the possession of such excel- 
lent centres of operation gives us a great opportunity 
for a successful beginning. If we did not already 
possess them we could not acquire them for large 
sums of money. 

These problems of the cities are worth careful 
consideration. One of the most effective ways of im- 
proving the social situation, of helping the poor, of 
uplifting the lowly, would be to increase the Society 
of Friends. Indeed we venture the doubt whether 
for us any other work is as fit or as much demanded. 
We employ our strength on many things and accom- 
plish comparatively little anywhere ; if we could in- 
crease by thousands, in this city and in other cities, 
the number of those who would respect the rule of 
life laid down in the Friends’ Book of Discipline, there 
would follow, beyond question, a definite and a real 
improvement of the conditions about us. 


Ir is a curious fact that the ‘‘ uncivilized’’ peoples of the 
oriental countries, when they are obliged to submit to ‘‘ West- 
ern civilization,’’ find one of the essential features of the 
change to be drink and drunkenness. This may seem like a 
flippant paragraph, but it is the simple truth. The Hindoo 
people are extremely temperate ; the Brahmans ‘“‘ are teetotal- 
lers by religion, custom, birth, and tradition.’"" The Moham- 
medan avoidance of wine and other intoxicants is well 
known. The temperance of the native Philippine people has 
been testified to again and again. Until the white man came 
to Pennsylvania, the Indians had no intoxicating drink 
whatever, brewed or distilled. 

In every case of acquisition of territory ever known the 
white men have carried intoxicating drink to the ‘‘ uncivil- 
ized *’ people, and often have destroyed them with it. 
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THE committee on election Jaws of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature has voted, 10 to 1, against general and municipal 
woman suffrage. 

This is a most unreasonable refusal of their rights to those 
women who desire to share in the direction of municipal af- 
fairs. Few things more unjust cling to our American system 
than this of taxing women’s property in boroughs, towns, and 
cities without giving them any voice in saying how the money 
isto be used. There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
such cases. The commonest idler in the cigar-shops and 
beer-saloons may go to ‘‘the polls’’ and vote his will con- 
cerning light, water, police, sewers, streets, school, etc., etc., 
while the most intelligent woman, if she owned half the houses 
in the place, and was therefore most directly and vitally con- 
cerned, is given no vote at all in regard to them. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, of New York, was one of those who 
earnestly urged the Massachusetts committee to the course it 
took. Pte Se ts 

IT has been determined to resume the issue of 7he Philan- 
thropist, the quarterly journal issued in New York City, as 
the organ of Purity work, by the American Purity Alliance. 
It was established and edited by Aaron M. Powell, and was 
discontinued at his death. It will be under the direction of a 
publication committee, Dr. O. Edward Janney, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Anna Rice Powell, and 
Henry W. Wilbur. It will appear quarterly. 


THE excursion party to Egypt and Palestine were at 
Gibraltar on the roth of last month, and we have a letter 
elsewhere in this issue, describing the visit to that place. 
The letter was posted at Valetta, Malta, on the 11th, so we 
may assume a safe trip at least that far. 


BIRTHS. 


ALLEN.—Near New Park, Pa., Eighth month 24, 1899, 
to Ezra Thomas and Anna Clement Allen, 2 daughter, who is 
named Alice May. 


BARKER.—In Philadelphia, Second month 22, 1900, to 
Howard E. and Elizabeth R. S. Barker, a daughter, who is 
named Elizabeth Lucy Barker. 


LAMBORN.—At Liberty Square, Pa., First month 30, 
1900, to C. Linnzeus and Ann Amanda (Taylor) Lamborn, a 
son, who is named Alva L. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., at the residence of hei 
son-in-law, Edward Cornell, Second month 27, 1900, after a 
short illness, Sarah C. Brown, widow of Isaac D. Brown, and 
daughter of the late Henry and Phebe Powell, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., in the 84th year of her age. 

She was a member of New York Monthly Meeting, and 
was a remarkably quiet, sweet, and lovely character. 


CADWALLADER.—In Richmond, Ind., Second month 
22, 1900, Elizabeth Gauze Cadwallader, in her 67th year; a 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

She had been a helpless sufferer for many years, but bore 
all with great patience and fortitude. She would often say, 
‘IT am so blessed,’’ though her powers of speech were so 
much impaired by paralysis that it was difficult to understand 
her. But this acknowledgment of the blessings left her,—a 
faithful, kind nurse, and the comforts of life,—was often 
made to her friends who visited her. A widow and childless, 
without relatives near her, her loneliness was often great, and 
she often longed for the hour of release, and reunion, if it 
might be, with the loved and lost who had gone before. Her 
husband and tender care-taker, Noah Cadwallader, had pre- 
ceded her three years before. A. P, 


CADWALLADER.—At Norristown, Pa., Third month 1, 

1900, Howard M, Cadwallader, in his 78th year. 

CORNTHWAIT.—At the home of her son-in-law, Elisha 
E. Thomas, near Delta, Pa., Second month 18, 1900, after 
an illness of nearly three years, Jane R. Cornthwait, in her 
75th year. 

She passed quietly into the rest and joy of the eternal life. 
Interment at Friends’ Cemetery, Fallston, Harford county, Md. 

CLEMENT.—Second month 1, Igoo, at her home near 
Dublin, Harford county, Md., Cassandra, widow of Thomas 
Clement, aged 70 years. 

She was a lifelong member of Deer Creek Monthly and 
Broad Creek Particular Meeting. She was a great sufferer for 
many years, but bore her affliction patiently and cheerfully. 

* 


FORMAN.—At Norristown, Pa., at Friends’ Home, 
Second month 28, 1900, Hugh Forman, in the 82d year of 
his age ; a member and Elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing ; recently and for many years a resident at Gwynedd, and 
previously in New Britain, Bucks county. 

HAINES.—Twelfth month 17, 1899, D. Lawrence, son 
of Joseph L. and the late Elizabeth L. Haines, aged 29 years ; 
a member of Pipe Creek Meeting, Md. 

HOOPES.—At Pasadena, Cal., Second month 23, Ig00, 
Martha E., widow of William Graham Hoopes, of West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARTINDALE.—Second month 24, 1Igoo, Ella M., 
daughter of George R. and Elma R. Martindale, Trevose, 
Bucks county, Pa., aged 7 months ; granddaughter of Watson 
C. and Susan C. Martindale, Byberry, 35th Ward, 
Philadelphia. 

MATHER.—At her home in Philadelphia, Third month 
6, 1900, Rachel N., widow of the late Thomas T. Mather, 
aged 66 years; an esteemed member and recorded minister 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


ROBINSON.—Third month 2, 1900, at Germantown, Pa., 
Margaret Robinson, in her 94th year. 

She formerly conducted a school, which was very popular 
with Friends of both branches. She was much esteemed by 
her pupils. 


SMITH.—At Buckmanville, Bucks county, Pa., Second 
month 22, 1900, Kinsey Smith, aged 71 years. 


STOKES.—Near Jacksonville, N. J., Third month 1, 
1900, Abraham C. Stokes, in his 58th year. Interment at 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


STULTZ.—Second month 6, Ig00, Mary S., wife of 
Emanuel Stultz, aged 74 years; a member of Pipe Creek 
Meeting, Md. . 


WILSON.—At her home, 1624 North 13th street, Phila- 
delphia, Second month 22, 1900, Sarah E. Wilson, wife of 
Frank Wilson, and daughter of Daniel and the late Sidney 
M. Wood ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends ot 
Philadelphia. 

‘« How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on.’’ 


We are reminded of these lines of Whittier's when a 
realization of the truth is forced upon us that a devoted and 
loving wife, mother, daughter, and friend is forever removed 
from her accustomed place in the home circle, while those who 
ever looked up to her for advice and loving counsel are forced 
to take up the burden of life and “still live on.’’ 

The place she has left vacant can never be filled ; but a 
feeling of resignation ‘steals o'er us, when we realize that the 
intense suffering she experienced is at an end, and that she 
has reached that higher shore, where she begged us to allow 
her to go, importuning the dear Father to take her to Him 
and relieve her of suffering. 

‘« We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night,—with Thee alone is day. 
From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayers we lift, — 
Thy will be done.’”’ 
L. Em. 
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QUES 
‘** ORTHODOX” FRIENDS’ COLLEGES. 


I HAVE never heard, I think, of Penn College at Oskaloosa. 
Is it a Friends’ institution? How many colleges have the | 


Orthodox Friends? Are they coeducational ? 
Rahway, N. J. 


S. B. 


Answer. 

Penn College is one of those in charge of Orthodox 
Friends. It has an official connection with Iowa Yearly 
Meeting. The colleges of Orthodox Friends include the 
following: Haverford College, at Haverford, Pa. ; Guilford 
College, New Garden, N. C.; Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana ; Pacific College, Newburg, Oregon. There arealso, 
the Friends’ University, at Wichita, Kansas, and one, formed 
or forming, at Whittier, Cal. All these are for both sexes, 
we believe, except Haverford, which is for young men only. 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., is for young women 
only, and may or may not be classed asa Friends’ institution. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND AT HOME. 
VIII —MEETINGS IN SOUTHERN QUARTER. 
BeFrore Pennsylvania was founded a large number of 
Friends had settled in Maryland, doubtless drawn 
thither by the religious toleration which that colony 
enjoyed. In 1684 Maryland Yearly Meeting was 
composed of nineteen particular meetings, and there 
were once eight monthly meetings belonging to 
Southern Quarterly Meeting. One of these was held 
at Little Creek, near Dover. The Friends who lived 
near this gradually moved away, until many years 
ago it was decided to give up the meeting there and 
hold the quarterly meeting in Camden meeting-house, 
about three miles on the other side of Dover. The 
old meeting-house was sold, and is now used asa 
hay-barn. 
the fence of the grave-yard adjoining the house in 

good repair. 

There was once a flourishing meeting at Denton, 
Md., but here, too, the young Friends either married 
out of meeting or went west, until for many years 
the meeting was kept up by two sisters, Emma and 
Rachel Satterthwaite, who were most faithful in their 
attendance, and gathered around them a small First- 
day school. Visiting Friends received a warm wel- 
come and were made to feel very much at home. 
This meeting also was finally laid down and the house 
is now rented to the school trustees, and is used for 
a public school. 

Another one of the old meetings was Cecil 
Meeting in Kent county. Ever since the writer's 
knowledge this meeting has been attended by but 
two families, and as several members of one of these 


families left the neighborhood, and the two half- | 


members belonging to the other family were irregular 
in attendance, the meeting-house for more than a 
year has not been opened. The house is still in good 
repair and the meeting has not been formally laid 
down, but it virtually has no members except Richard 
Turner, Jr., and his sons. The former is faithful in 


The money received for it is used to keep | 





his attendance at quarterly and yearly meetings, as | nev v OF mm. At 
| in its own despite, into paths of folly, which in its sane mo- 


was his father before him. 
The members of Camden Monthly Meeting live 
partly in Dover, partly in Camden, and partly in 


Wyoming ; 


the meeting anda hack runs to the meeting-house, | j, not to be given American consuls concerning contravention 


of the Food Adulteration law. 


which is a mile distant. This meeting has not more 


the last named is the railroad station for | (whose terms however have become public), that information 









whole, is more promising than it was ten years ago. 
Some faithful Friends have been removed by death, 
among these being Howell and Ann Mifflin, whose 
home was always headquarters for quarterly meeting 
guests ; but younger members have taken an increased 
interest in the business of the meeting, and there is 
evidence of spiritual growth among them. There is 
some talk of opening a First-day School in the near 
future. 

I attended this meeting on the last First-day of 
last month. The roads were somewhat drifted and 
the wind was blowing a gale but Rebecca C. Hayes 
was brave enough to drive out with me from Dover, 
and in spite of wind and snow about twenty persons 
were in attendance, and the presence of the Father 
was felt in the midst. Many of the members of this 
meeting have married those who were not Friends or 
who belonged to other denominations. In former 
times those who did this were generally lost to the 
meeting, but since the change in the discipline several 
of these thus connected by marriage attend meeting, 
and some have been taken into membership. 

Camden Meeting House isa quaint little brick 
building of the olden time. It was used fora Friends’ 
school in the days when Little Creek Meeting was at 
its best. It is now in good order and the cushions 
have recently been neatly and substantially covered. 
The sheds have been moved back of the house and 
thoroughly repaired, and the small grave-yard, which 
is a part of the meeting yard, is well cared for. There 
is an up-stairs room which was used by the men 
before the days of joint sessions and is now used by 
the Meeting for Ministers and Elders. 

At the quarterly meeting there was a good attend- 
ance of representatives from Easton and one from 


| Cecil, but none from North West Fork. Sarah T. 
| Linvill, of Green Street Monthly Meeting, was in at- 


tendance with a minute. The messages that were ut- 
tered were received with eagerness, and those who 
uttered them were strengthened by the love and sym- 
pathy manifested. 

The public meeting on Fifth-day would doubtless 
have filled the house had it not been for the down- 
pour of rain just at the time forthe gathering of the 
meeting ; as it was, the seats were half filled, and it 
was a season of spiritual refreshment. Whoever goes 
to these little meetings feels the warmth of the hospi- 


| tality that is extended, and says in her heart, “ Be- 


hold these Friends, how they love one another.” 
E. L. 


DiscussInG the enormous expenditures and great military 
expansion now proposed in the English Parliament, and re- 


| calling unwillingness even to consider such measures a year 


ago, the New York Lvening Post says: ‘‘So we see for the 
thousandth time that when a nation takes up the sword, it 
never knows how or when it may lay it down. It may beled, 


ments and under ordinary conditions, it would have regarded 
with scorn and even with horror.”’ 


Tue German Government has issued a secret order 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


DUANESBURGH Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held 
at Albany, N. Y., on the 17th, 18th, and toth of 
Second month. 

The meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh- 
day afternoon was well attended, for this season of 
the year. Our dear friends, leaac H. Hillborn and 
wife, of Philadelphia, and Joel Borton, of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., were warmly welcomed by 
all. Isaac H. Hillborn, in a short discourse, gave us 
a beautiful lesson of trust and hope and of grateful 
praise to the Author of All Good, drawn from the 
natural world about us, giving us an uplift in spirit 
and fuller consciousness of our dependence upon the 
dear Father's love and care. Our friend Joel Borton 
followed, repeating those comforting words of Jesus: 
‘Where two or three are gathered i in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” He dwelt upon the 
most important thought, that of being rightly gath- 
ered, and then spoke words of cheer and encourage- 
ment for our little struggling meetings, which were 
indeed reviving to our drooping spirits. 

On First-day morning the meeting was fully as 
large as is usual at thistime. Isaac H. Hillborn spoke 
of the ancient Temple and its foundations deep and 
strong, and then he quoted from Paul to the Corin- 
thians: ‘‘ For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” From this he 
taught the beautiful faith as held by Friends in re- 
gard to salvation. He was followed by Joel Borton 
along the same line of thought at some length, closing 
with the illustration that as these bodies of ours have 
power to assimilate nutritious particles of food, and 
they then become part and parcel of itself, so with 
the soul-life, it having power to assimilate the Christ 
spirit, and thus becoming one with it. The company 
present were closely attentive and appreciative, al- 
though much the larger part were not of our fold. 
Divine supplication by our dear friend Anna Hillborn, 
at the close, brought a sweet and tender covering 
over the meeting. 

On First-day evening we again assembled for 
worship. Our friend J. B. bore a beautiful testimony 
to the building of a Christ-like character, appealing 
not only to the young but to all, to lay strong and 
deep foundations by right action, strict integrity, and 
a close walking with God; that even in middle life 
and old age we have need to closely watch lest the 
evil creep in and almost unconsciously sap the strong 
foundations. I. H. H. quoted the words of Jesus to 
Peter: ‘‘ Whom say ye that Iam?” and the answer 
so familiar to all, from which he drew the lesson of 
divine revelation as the rock upon which all true 
church associations are founded, and the source and 
fountain of all religious life. He then dwelt upon 


the subject of the Atonement in a clear and striking 
manner, to the satisfaction of many minds present, 
not familiar with the Friendly thought on this subject. 
On Second-day morning we again met for the busi- 
ness of the meeting. Words of counsel, of sympa- 
thetic encouragement, and of loving appreciation were 
Among the reports from the different 


expressed. 


fa 





| treasurer. 


monthly meetings was that of Philanthropic work, 
including five barrels of clothing sent to the colored 
schools in South Carolina, and “collections of money 
and more clothing being prepared to be forwarded 
soon from this Quarterly Meeting. 

The business being concluded, we separated with 
the feeling that we had been blest in our meetings, 
and realizing that our visiting Friends were indeed 
sent of the Father, and that good must result from 
their labor of love among us. M. J. H. 





After the close of our Quarterly Meeting, our 
friend Joel Borton felt it right to hold a meeting at 
Quaker street, an appointment being made for that 
evening. 

The weather proved stormy and blustering, but 
a goodly number gathered, and our friend spoke with 
deep feeling and earnestness, closing with a loving 
and tender appeal to those interested in upholding 
and maintaining our principles, which we believe will 
result in good. M. J. H. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Wrights- 
town on the 22d ult. The attendance was somewhat 
smaller than usual, due probably to the unfavorable 
weather and bad roads. The absence of elderly 
Friends who generally occupy gallery seats was par- 
ticularly noticeable. The speakers in the meeting 
for worship were Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry ; 
Sarah T. Linvill, of Philadelphia, and Walter Laing, 
of Bristol, the two first named speaking at considera- 
ble length. It was S. T. Linvill’s first visit to this 
quarterly meeting, and she came with a minute from 
her monthly meeting. She arose with the words, 
‘“ There is a faith that overcomes the world; there is 
a faith that is overcome by the world.” Her sermon 
was a testimony to the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

The business meeting was a prolonged one, being 


| the last held before the assembling of the Yearly 


Meeting, and included the reading and consideration 
of all the queries and preparation of answers thereto 
to be forwarded to the higher body ; the appointment 
of representatives thereto, also of four members of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, a correspondent, and a 
It was nearly half-past two o’clock when 
the meeting concluded.—[ Report in Newtown Enter- 


prise. | 


IN an article in Zhe Forum (monthly magazine), Henry 
O. Dwight, an authority on Mohammedan subjects, says the 


| payment made by the United States to the slaveholding and 


polygamus ‘‘ Sultan of Sulu,’’ in the Philippine islands is 
regarded by those of the Mohammedan faith as an abject 
suing for peace, and an agreement to pay a humiliating 
annual tribute in order to secure it. ‘‘ Tribute paid to Islam 
by the Blasphemers of America’’ is the description they apply 
to it, 

THE spectacle of the ibis thoroughly domesticated on a 
pool within the city limits of Los Angeles, Cal., is suggestive of 
the mild winters of that region, as the ibis is a tropical bird. 
These birds were introduced several years ago, and live there 
perfectly contented. 


ONE thousand Cuban teachers are to receive instruction at 
the Harvard summer school in Seventh month. 
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ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
Editors FR1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
May I send a few words of the nature of explanation 
or even apology to the many friends of the old 
country among your readers, in reference to our South 
African war? What would an Englishman be likely 
to do who, from such information as he can obtain, 
has reached the following beliefs : 

That the Boers are a race of decadent Europeans, 
who, though living in a remote wilderness and by 
speaking the Taal, which is no longer a European 
language, have become cut off from civilized influ- 
ences, cannot read European books, have abandoned 
education and personal cleanliness, and live by Kaffir 
labor, exercised with cruelty greater than they mete 
out to their horses. That these people trekked in 
1835 from our colonies because we emancipated their 
slaves, were saved by us from ruin at the hands of 
warlike natives in 1877, and that the granting of their 
qualified independence in 1881, by Mr. Gladstone, 
was an unexampled act of magnanimity, which the 
Boers were too ignorant and too coarse to appreciate, 
and which has proved to be simply a noble error. 
That they treat our industrial and commercial settlers 
with unconcealed contempt, tax them enormously and 
deny them citizenship. That their government is a 
corrupt oligarchy, thriving on the stupidity of an 
ignorant and scattered electorate, that only by its 
complete overturning can the principles of business 
life, economic development, and free democracy, 
which England carries with her flag everywhere 
among white people, have a chance in South Africa. 


That, further, we cannot tolerate in the vicinity of our 
peaceable, industrial colonies, and entirely surrounded 
by them, a strong military power, inflamed with hos- 
tility to us, and holding at their mercy our practically 


undefended possessions. That the Boers think a 
great deal of their prowess, have defeated us in sev- 
eral small engagements, and have given way to the 
idea that South Africa shall be for the Dutch. That 
to meet aggression of this kind, and to protect our 
outlander subjects, particularly women and children, 
from ruffian lawlessness, the convention of 1884 must 
be considered a dead letter. Further, that it is not 
safe to allow military supremacy to neighbors whose 
religion appears chiefly to consist in identifying them- 
selves with Joshua against the Canaanite. 

Now this set of beliefs, wrong and misleading as 
I hasten to describe them, are urged upon us with 
every kind of apparent evidence, and with undoubted 
sincerity, by most of our guides. At this moment 
the majority of Englishmen hold the above body of 
ideas. They do not need to be more wicked than 
other men if, under such beliefs, they support the war. 
Only with great difficulty has the alternative set of 
doctrines made itself heard ; though there are now 
rapid signs of growth in public enlightenment. I 
will summarise these alternative doctrines, which 
constitute my own belief now, but have not been 
come to without hesitation, so widespread has been 
the contrary view in newspapers and reviews, and in 
letters from South Africa. 

We who oppose the war believe, then, that the 
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Boer religion has helped to make them a kindly, hos- 
pitable people, easily led ; that they are in fact very 
like our own rustic population before the days of edu- 
cation,—stupid and ignorant generally, but with a 
number of intelligent leaders. That their armaments 
are wholly defensive, and date from the Jameson Raid, 
and one cannot be surprised at that, considering how 
Rhodes was restored to influence. That Mr. Kruger 
was induced by our common friends, Mr. Schreiner 
and President Steyn, to offer a genuine citizenship to 
the Outlanders ; that our Government was grievously 
in fault in bungling its diplomacy ; and that friend- 
ship between the two peoples was in 1899 still possi- 
ble, with patience, tact, and time. That the corrup- 
tion complained of is partly due to the newness of 
the State, and to the influx of a mining and specu- 
lating population ; and that the rest is not our busi- 
ness. Further, that to go back, the annexation of 
1877 was a mistake, due to Disraelian imperialism, 
and that the great trek of 1835 was due to lack of com- 
pensation to the slave-owners, and other official errors. 

We who think thus are grieved and sorrowful for 
the great error the nation has committed; and we 
turn round to find how it is that we have been misled : 
a misleading which is the key to the whole situation. 

We find that a capitalist ring in South Africa, 
speaking English, but of no single nationality, Eng- 
lish, German, and American, but above all Jewish, 
having secured control over both the diamond and 
the gold fields, have now bought the colonial press, 
and worked it as the vehicle of lies, have by its means 
(and directly) influenced also the English press ; and 
the press has done the rest, aided by a rather inex- 
perienced High Commissioner, and a Colonial Secre- 
tary of bellicose temperament, little diplomatic train- 
ing, and great personal ambition. 

So we are being dragged at the car of the inter- 
national capitalist ; and the lesson is the same for you 
and for us; this capitalism is our great common 
danger. Do not suppose that England is showing 
herself a land grabber more than other nations of the 
earth,—it is simply that we have been deluded into 
doing the dirty work of trying to give a ring of mil- 
lionaires political control of the Transvaal, with cheap 
native labor, cheap dynamite, and no taxation. From 
this grasping power no nation is free ; and the newer 
the country the greater is the scope for individual ag- 
grandizement. 

May I also plead that there is no questions here 
of a great military monarchy oppressing republicans ? 
We are in truth more like a free republic than the 
Transvaal oligarchy is. Our self governed colonies 
enjoy every democratic privilege dear to Americans. 
In so far as we are monarchic, we are peaceful ; 
indeed one can only hope that among the “ casual- 
ties”’.of this horrible war one may not happen at 
Windsor Castle; the Queen is said to be in great 
distress, and she is eighty years old. The curious 
governments under the name of republics which 
America sometimes patronizes make us over here feel 


| that she is following names rather than realities. 


Mr. Kruger is a high old Tory of atype no longer 


extant even in England. 
' 
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Finally, do not. believe in stories of British 
atrocity, cruelty, or anything else disgraceful, told of 
our soldiers. Our officers are gentlemen, and the 
men good fellows, and they may be relied upon to be 
humane, as humanity goes in war. So, I believe, 
may the Boers. 

Moreover, it is yet premature to speak of the war 
as an attack upon the independence of the two states. 
A policy of annexation has not been announced by 
any responsible minister; and many reasons may 
intervene, both moral and material, to make it even 
less probable than it is now. The war appears to be 
going on for no better avowed reason than to find 
out who is master—an ancient but deplorable object 
of research. Joun Wo. GRAHAM. 
Manchester, England. 


RICHARD CADBURY’S PLAN. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In the issue of Second month Io there was a short 
article from the Youth's Companion, entitled ‘‘ Good 
Business Men,” and the thought impressed me while 
reading it, if ever the Millennium comes on earth, it 
will be when sucha course of action as there described 
becomes general; when people live up to the 
principles of the Golden Rule in their every-day life ; 
when the injunction of the Apostle, ‘‘ Look not every 
man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others,” will be carried out as intended ; 
when they can put themselves in other people’s 
places ; when they are willing not only to live, but 
to let live. The very thought of such a condition is 
pleasant and inspiring to contemplate, and the account 
referred to shows it can be realized. What man has 
done, man can do. 

Think you this man’s employed people ever went 
out on a “strike” ? Nay, capital and labor went 
hand in hand, worked together for the highest good for 
all. Thetie of brotherhood bound them in fellowship 
and unity of purpose, the employer recognizing the 
man in his workmen, and treating them as men, 
established a confidence between himself and them, 
that could result only in good to all concerned. 
Would there were more men like Richard Cadbury. 

Holder, [il. E. H. Coate. 


THE announcement is made, apparently on good author- 
ity, that Prof. McGiffert will not submit to a trial for ‘‘ heresy,’’ 
if one should be ordered by the General Assembly, but will 
withdraw from the Presbyterian body, and probably join the 
Congregational. 


Any one who thinks, that in religion, advertising ‘‘ pays,”’ 
cannot do better than to examine, in any community, the 
careers of churches which make the most of it. It will be 
pretty certain to appear, as the result of such inquiry, that, 
irrespective of form oftreed, the spirit of the Lord is not in 
the wind, nor yet in the earthquake, nor yet in the fire, but in 
the still, small voice.—[N. Y. Evening Post. ] 


In 1840 Harriet Martineau visited the United States and 
reported seven occupations only open to women—teaching, 
needle-work, keeping boarders, working in the factories, 
typesetting, bookkeeping, and household service. Now there 
are about 400 occupations in which women are employed, and 
one woman in six of the whole female population is engaged 
in some one of those 400 occupations. —[ Washington Star. ] | 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association of Cincinnati 
met at the home of Pierce Cadwalader, in Mt. Auburn, First- 
day afternoon, Second month 25. The meeting was well 
attended, and much interest was shown in the Doukhobors, 
which was the subject for the afternoon. After the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting, the program was opened with 
a paper by Grace Hall, in which she gave a brief history of 
the Doukhobors,—their life and persecution in Russia, and 
their emigration to Canada. 

Following this, Mrs. Gallagher read from the INTELLI- 
GENCER an interesting account of the landing of the Doukho- 
bor emigrants at Halifax. Mrs. Hopkins read a number of 
articles from the INTELLIGENCER telling much of the religious 
customs of the people and their home life; and Charles 
Johnson gave us the Canadians’ view of the Settlements in 
their country, as expressed in a letter written by Lally Ber- 
nard for the Toronto G/ode. 

This completed the regular program, and some time was 
then devoted to conversation on the subject, nearly every one 
present having some question to ask or bit of information to 
give. After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet 
with Mrs. Hopkins, Third month 25. 

GRACE D. HALL, Sec’y. 


BYRERRY, PA.—Byberry Friends’ Association met First 
month 4, at Byberry meeting-house. The 12th chapter of 
Romans was read, at the opening, by Anna Croasdale, and 
after routine business a further review of Janney’s History 
was read by Elizabeth Shallcross, but prepared by Sarah 
Warner Knight; it gave interesting occurrences of the rise 
of the Society, as noted by different persons. Anna Hawkins 
followed appropriately by reading ‘‘ The Quaker of the Olden 
Time.”’ 

The principal paper of the session was then presented by 
Miriam Tomlinson, on ‘‘ What Constitutes True Quakerism ?”’ 
being a plain but beautiful setting forth of our doctrines and 
applications of them to our daily modern living from the 
standpoint of a young, convinced member. Members of 
other denominations expressed appreciation and unity there- 
with. A portion of the Discipline was then read by Kath- 
erine Tomlinson, and was followed by Nathaniel Richardson 
reading ‘‘A Testimony and Appeal Concerning Peace, issued 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.’’ This called forth remarks 
by Anna Croasdale, Percival Woodin, and Arabella Carter 
on ‘‘ Militarism in Schools,’’ ‘‘ The Attitude of Queen Vic- 
toria on Peace,’’ etc., showing much life and interest. The 
announcement of program for next meeting included a further 
Review of Friends by Hannah Hall, and a paper by Elizabeth 
Parry Bonner, on ‘‘ The Establishment of Byberry Meeting 
and some subsequent History of same,’’ which promises to 
be of great local interest at least. 

Being in a scattering neighborhood, with roads far from 
pleasant, out attendance of over forty, while less than pre- 
vious meetings, did not discourage us, and the meeting ad- 
journed after a closing poem, ‘‘ Give Peace,’’ with the deep 
conviction that we were engaged in a righteous work. 

A. C. 


KENNETT SQUARE.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Kennett Square met First-day afternoon, Third month 4, 1900. 

After a portion of the Bible was read by the president, the 
roll was called, members responding to their names with 
quotations from John Woolman. 

Mary P. Wilkinson read an interesting paper reviewing a 
chapter from Janney’s History of Friends. Grace L. Wright 
gave a number of Current Events pertaining to Friends. An 
interesting discussion of these two papers took place, a num- 
ber of our visitors and members taking part in it. 

Dean Bond then read a most interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Epistles of John.’’ All who heard her were helped to a higher 
ideal of life. 

A large number were present, much interest was mani- 
fested, and it was felt to be a most helpful meeting. 

Grace L. WriGHrt, Cor. 
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MILLVILLE, Pa.—After a brief period of silence, at the 
opening of the meeting of Young Friends’ Association held at 
Millville, Pa., Second month 11, 1900, the president read the 
2oth chapter of Proverbs. Roll call was followed by reading 
the minutes of last meeting. 

The nominating committee reported the following named 
officers to serve the ensuing year: President, Charles Eves ; 
Vice-President, Jesse M. John; Secretary, Louisa Eves ; 
Treasurer, Florence I. Eves; Correspondent, Frances M. 
Eves ; Executive Committee, William Burgess, Rachel S. 
Eves, Susan M. Eves, Myron Eves, and T. Louisa Eves. 

The literary entertainment included a recitation by 
Georgianna Demott, ‘‘ What Shall I Carry Across the Dark 
River?’’ Louisa Eves read, ‘‘A New Sermon.’’ Jennie 
Kester read a paper prepared by R. Anna Kester. William 
Masters read an interesting extract from the life of Samuel J. 
Levick. The Secretary, Mary R. Eck, read an article, 
‘‘Christian Religion.’’ The question for discussion was 
opened by the leader, H. W. Eves. Rachel Knight gave 
Current Topics. The yearly report was given by the Execu- 
tive Committee, also the Treasurer's report. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
FRANCES M. Eves, Cor. 











LITERARY NOTES. 
As has already been mentioned, the Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer, (London), has passed into the editorial charge of Dr. 
George Newman, and the first number under his direction ap- 
peared in First month. The contents of this are exception- 
ally interesting. There are articles by the Editor, by Dr. R. 
Spence Watson, Lucy Harrison, (principal of the Friends’ 
School for Girls at York) ; William C. Braithwaite, Thomas 
Hodgkin, Joshua Rowntree, Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, and 
others,—a list not easily exceeded in ability and interest by 
the most prominent periodicals. 

W. C. Braithwaite’s article, ‘‘ In the Shadow of Conscrip- 
tion,’’ is a timely and able review of certain present condi- 
tions in England. 

The F. Q. £., (published quarterly). 








Besides containing discussion of the South African ques- 
tion, the North American Review, this month, has articles on 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, (relating to the Isthmian Canal, 
etc.), by Mayo W. Hazeltine; on a National Divorce Law, 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton ; on ‘‘ Chief Causes of Discontent 
in India,’ by A. Henry Savage Landor; ‘‘ Disappearing 
Authors,’’ by Justin McCarthy, etc. 





The life of Charles Francis Adams, who was American 
Minister at London, during the Civil War, has been added to 
the ‘‘ American Statesman Series'’ of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The biographer is his son of the same name, a well 
known public manand writer. It has been said of Charles 
Francis Adams, that ‘‘his career in England from 1861 to 
1868, must be cited among the foremost triumphs of American 
diplomacy.’’ Itisupon this part of his life that the great dip- 
lomatist’s son has thrown new and interesting light. It is an 
‘‘inside view’’ of affairs as they were at the British court 
and capital, and shows in new aspects the steady determina- 
tion and frankness of Adams. Telling the truth, issuing ulti- 
matums and sticking to them were as effective in diplomacy 
then as they are now ! 





The publishers of the Riverside Art Series, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have just issued Number 3,—Mich- 
elangelo, by Estelle M. Hurll,—prepared on the same plan as 
the earlier numbers—Raphael and Rembrandt—by the same 
author. 





In the Century for this month there are articles by Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, on ‘‘ The National Zoo at Washington "’ ; 


H. Phelps Whitmarsh, ‘‘A Midwinter Tramp’’ in hot 
weather, from Santiago to Havana ; Alexander Hume Ford, 





‘*The Warfare of Railways in Asia.’’ Dr. Weir Mitchell 
begins a new story, ‘‘ Dr. North and His Friends,”’ a novel 
‘* embodying the results of a long life of observation, reflec- 
tion, and experience.’’ A study of Robert Herrick, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, sketches the poet's life, and claims 
for him a unique position in English literature as ‘‘a great 
little poet.’’ The life of the laboring class is the special theme 
of Richard Whiteing’s Paris article this month, the title being 
‘* Paris of the Faubourgs.’’ Frederick A. Cook, continuing 
his account of the Belgica Antarctic Expedition, writes of 
‘*The Giant Indians of Terra del Fuego.’’ No one will be 
surprised to learn that even this race of remote and hardy 
aborigines is dying out before the advance of ‘‘ civilization"’ 
and the rifle. King Charles’s ill-starred reliance on the 
Scots, after Naseby, and his imprisonment by Parliament, are 
the topics considered by John Morley in his study of Oliver 
Cromwell. 








A TEN YEARS’ WaR. An account of the Battle with the 
Slum in New York. By Jacob A. Riis. Illustrated. Pp. 
267. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

To HAVE AND TO HoLp. [Fiction.] By Mary Johnston, 
with illustrations by Howard Pyle (and others). Pp. 403. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Wuy WE Keep SunDAY. By Dewane Babcock. (‘‘ The 
Testimony Series.’’) Paper. Pp. 48. 25 cents. Marsh- 
altown, lowa, D. D. Babcock. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTE* 

On the evening of the 27th ult., Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, of 
Harrisburg, lectured before the College on Forestry. The 
methods of preserving forests abroad were described, especi- 
ally those employed in Germany. The lecturer dwelt upon 
the necessity forattention to this subject in America, stating 
that Pennsylvania has done more to preserve her beautiful 
forests than has any other of our States. The lecture was 
illustrated by many interesting stereopticon views. 

The young women’s preliminary contest in extempo- 
raneous speaking took place on the afternoon of the 28th of 
last month. The contest, which was open to all the young 
women, was entered by about thirty. Of these, twelve were 
selected to compete in the final contest on the 6th inst. The 
young women so chosen are Alice Mary Brown, 1900; Caro- 
line Comly, 1900; Florence Christy, 1900; Elizabeth Dins- 
more, 1901 ; Margaret Eves, 1900; Amelia Himes, 1903 ; 
Mary S. Haviland, 1900; Anna M. Jackson, 1902; Mabel 
Latimer, 1900; Ida Wright, 1903; Elizabeth Gillingham, 
1go1, and Georgia Myers, 1900. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS.—Will those who have registered 
their names in the list kept by the Committee on Education 
(Philadelphia Y. M.), please remember the importance of 
sending notice of any engagement made, or any change. 
Considerable trouble is caused by not observing this request. 

* 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE HOBSON FARM IN NEW GARDEN, 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE received a private letter from Phebe S. Hobson, of 
New Garden, Chester county, Pa., from which the following 
is extracted. It refers to the allusion made to the Hobson 
farm in a recent article by E. L. a * 

Philadelphia. 

‘« The account given in the INTELLIGENCER by Elizabeth 
Lloyd of the Hobson property is correct in regard to Francis 
Hobson being the first purchaser. The deed is dated 1713. 
It is from William Penn, Jr. [son of the Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania], through his agents Griffith Owen, James Logan, and 
Robert Assheton, to Francis Hobson. Francis’s son Joseph 
married Elizabeth Foster, of London Grove, and he inherited 
the property by will at his father's death ; at his (Joseph's) 
death it was divided between their three sons, Francis, 
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Thomas, and Joseph, the last named was the father of 
Nathan. Francis married Ann Johnson of Philadelphia, 
Thomas never married. Joseph married Jane Suplee, and 
after death of his parents, Nathan [the writer's husband] 
purchased the old home place of his brother John, and his 
two sisters, Margaret and Eliza, and willed it to me, Phebe S. 
Hobson, during my life-time, at my death to be equally di- 
vided between our two children, Emma and Howard H. The 
former married B. Frank Mercer, who now rents the farm and 
I board with them. Iloward H. Hobson married Ellie T. 
Philips and lives in New York City. 

‘‘| think thy sister is mistaken about the sentence ‘Give 
the lad good measure’ being in the deed. So far as I am 
able to make it out, it is about like modern deeds. It is 
written in Old English style and is difficult for those not 
familiar with that hand to read. 1 think William Penn, Jr., 
never visited this part of the country. Perhaps his father 
made this request of the surveyors when he conveyed the 
land of which this was part to William Jr. 

‘« The account given in the INTELLIGENCER in regard to 
Francis Hobson being the first purchaser of this tract of land 
is correct, but it should read, only one tract, that belonging 
to Francis Hobson, has never passed out of the name; it is 
owned by Phebe S. Hobson, widow of Nathan Hobson, who 
was a lineal descendant of Francis. 

‘Our farm is the old homestead, and contains about 130 
acres. It has been the home of six generations ; five were 
born here. We call it ‘Sycamore Grange.’ The first dwel- 
ling-house was log, about 20 by 30 feet; the logs were nicely 
hewn and placed together in a workman-like style ; the floors 
were of hewed plank, about two inches thick, and were fast- 
ened down with wooden pins. A brick addition was built by 
Joseph, the 1st, and is a part of the present dwelling. The 
log-house was torn down in 1849, and a stone one erected.”’ 


LECTURES ON THE COLORED PROBLEM. 


A course of lectures designed to illustrate the condition of 
the colored people in the South, and generally in the country, 
has been arranged for in this city, through the energy of sev- 
eral public-spirited men and women, and six of the most 
competent speakers on the subject have been secured. 

The first of the lectures was given on last Sixth-day, the 
2d inst., the speaker being G. R. Glenn, State School Com- 
missioner of Georgia, and the other lectures follow on each 
Sixth-day, the one this week being given by William A. Blair, 
of Winston, N. C. The other four lectures will follow in 
course on Sixth-day afternoons, and the speakers will be: 
Walter H. Page, New York; Kelly Miller, B. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. E. B. DuBois, Ph.D., Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. B. Frissell, Principal Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, Hampton, Va. 

The lectures are delivered in the Hall of the College of 
Physicians at 13th and Locust streets, beginning at 4 p. m. 
They are under the direction of the ‘‘Starr Center,’’ whose 
work in the city is well known. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to hear the discussion 
of these subjects. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


JANE ATKINSON and Elizabeth Williams, of Buckingham, Pa., 
sail this week, on the roth, from New York for Rotterdam, in 
the steamer of the Holland-American line. They expect to 
join Prof. Benjamin F. Battin and wife (sister of E®W.), and 
spend the spring and summer with them, all returning about 
the Eighth month. 


CHERRAPUNJI, in Assam, northeast of Calcutta, has the 
reputation, says the Scientific American Snpplement, of being 
the wettest place on earth, the average annual rainfall being 
498.15 inches, while it has the record of one month in which 
147.17 inches fell. The first half of the past year beat all 
previous records, 267.84 inches of rain having fallen between 
the First month and the middle of Sixth month, five months 
and a half, while 73.79 inches, over six feet of water fell in a 
single week. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GIBRALTAR. 
Tue coast of Africa came into view early yesterday 
morning, (Second month 10). The peculiar light 
green color of the water extending from the coast 
line far into the ocean and very plainly distinguished 
from the dark blue waters beyond, by a sharp line, 
caused much comment but received no satisfactory 


solution. Range after range of mountains came into 
view. Presently we ran nearer the coast of Spain, 
which we followed for some time. About 25 miles 
before we reached Gibraltar we passed the point 
where the two continents most nearly approach each 
other, said to be some 15 miles. Various towers 
appear at intervals, and the cities of Cadiz and Traf- 
algar claimed our attention. The sides of the hills 
were laid out in squares of cultivated ground, but the 
distance was too great to tell whether the patches of 
green were trees or vines. At first approach 
Gibraltar seems like a huge, bare rock, and to the 
surprise of many of us, the steep, precipitous side 
lies toward Spain, to which it is joined by a narrow 
strip of such low-lying ground that it is not discerni- 
ble from the sea. 

We were taken ashore at Gibraltar in steam ten- 
ders, landing at the new mole, and started to climb 
the steep street, at the entrance of which is located 
the ‘‘ Police Office,’ where we obtained permission to 
remain until the “first gun fire,” in the evening. 
The military regulations are very strict. Licenses of 
residence are only granted for 10, 15, or 20 days, 
but may be renewed. Military officers may intro- 
duce a stranger for 30 days. <A special permit must 
be obtained for sketching. All kodaks in our party 
were obliged to remain at the “ police office”’ until 
their owners called for them on departing. To 
remain a week a permit must be obtained from the 
Town Major, and a Consul or householder must 
become security for ones’ good behavior, if one stays 
longer. It costs one and one-quarter million dollars 
annually, for England to maintain Gibraltar. Its 
population in 1898 was 26,184 inclusive of garrison. 
It could only be taken, it is supposed, by starvation 
or treachery. The town was about destroyed in 
1779 and 83. Theonly prominent Moorish feature is 
the castle built soon after Tarik took possession, in 
711. The houses are English and Spanish, and con- 
sidering the stringency of the military regulations 
there are more evidences of permanent improvement 
than one would expect to find, as the Government 
can at any moment take possession. Some of the 
tenders that Mr. Clark had engaged to land our 
company, failed to be on hand, ‘‘ because the Gov- 
ernment had need of them.’ The streets were 
wider and cleaner than one would expect possible. 
Occasionally there was a narrow sidewalk on one 
side of the street, but people walked in the street, 
avoiding carriages, horses and donkeys as best they 
could. 

The ‘‘ Almeda Garden,” laid out in English style, 
is a favorite lounging place. There were two monu- 
ments pointed out to us, one erected in honor of 
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Wellington and one of General Elliott. In front of 
the Garden is a very large open space, probably 
devoted to drills, as there is a military school located 
here. As we passed it was the scene of a game in 
which a large number of men and boys were engaged. 
We went through the street occupied by the poorer 
classes and saw many women and children, all as 
interested in us as we were in them. They greeted 
us with smiles and a perfect chorus of ‘‘ good-byes,”’ 
accompanied by courtesies. The children gathered 
bunches of flowers and anything green that could be 
hastily picked and pressed us to accept them. A few 
were rather unpleasantly persistent and a small 
number in proportion to the number whom we passed, 
asked for pennies. The children, hanging over the 
wall at the “ poor house,” looked to be well cared 
for. The residence of the American Consul is of 
Spanish design and is very attractive in its oriental 
furnishings. 

The many batteries, ammunition store-houses, 
barracks, military cemetery, etc., kept one constantly 
reminded that this is one of the strongest military 
fortresses in the world, though the sunlight falling 
here and there among the trees and vines and shrub- 
bery, made the cemetery an inviting-looking, restful 
place, far more attractive than the quarters for the 
‘“‘ married soldier.” One gazed at the little children 
who stood at the entrance and felt that it would 
require more fortitude to face the thought of such a 
life than to face the cannon mouth. 

The Assembly Hall, Government House, a num- 
ber of good hotels, the convent, and the church are 
places of interest pointed out to visitors. An ascent 
of some 200 feet brought us to the gate of the forti- 
fied galleries, where our guides waited for us while 
an English soldier conducted us as far as we had 
strength to go. Most of us were satisfied to emerge 
on the hill-side at a point about 500 feet high, where 
one could obtain an extension view of the sea on both 
sides of the rock and the neutral ground between. 
Here were cattle grazing. And we could see the 
Arena in which the “ games” take place. Ona high 
hill, rising abruptly from the plane in the Spanish do- 
main, is a peculiar rock called the ‘“‘ Queen’s chair.” 
This narrow strip of low land is the only land ap- 
proach to Gibraltar, so nearly an Island. It is 1,439 
feet high and nearly three miles long, and from one- 
half to three-fourths of a mile wide. The whole cir- 
cuit about seven miles. There are guns and cannon 
everywhere. 

Within the last few years the fortress has been 
lighted with electricity. Harbor and roads are lighted 
with incandescent lamps. Electric light works are 
well protected under heavy ramparts. The place has 
a rich and varied flora. It has 500 species of flower- 
ing plants of which only one-tenth have been brought 
from abroad. Vine and fig tree, almond, myrtle, lo- 
cust, peach and orange trees, white clematis, and red 
geranium flourish. Its very crags are mantled with 
vegetation and flowers. The stone walls are topped 
with broken glass fastened in with cement. The great 
Victoria batteries are covered with acacia blossoms, 
- which conceal the I1o-ton gun, itself painted green 
to resemble shrubbery. There are forty Barbary 
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apes (the only wild monkeys in Europe), living on this 
rock, and they are very tame, being unmolested. 
One of our party was quite startled to find one close 
to her cheek as she walked near the stone wall. 

There are said to be about 70 miles of tunnels in 
the rocks. The “galleries’”’ are cut in the rocks 
some eight feet wide and near the same depth, inter- 
cepted here and there with the tunnels, and some of 
them lead to store rooms and places of safety for the 
women and children in time of need. Of course we 
were shown only a very limited portion, but imagina- 
tion could easily supply the details of its appearance 
in time of attack. 

We left the galleries to visit some of the bazaars, 
descending a great many stone steps to reach the 
streets below, running parallel with the one leading 
to the fortifications. Some of the inhabitants seemed 
desirous of being called ‘‘inhabitants of Gibraltar ” 
and not Spaniards. One of our guides was a Jew. 
Indeed, the population is very cosmopolitan. There 
were Scottish Highlanders, Moorish priests, and Arabs 
in their native costumes, and English gentlemen and 
ladies, in citizens’ dress. We were hastening toward 
the market, quite an extensive affair with an Annex 
for fish, fowl, and eggs,—when the signal was given, 
and English soldiers, headed by a band, kept up a 
great fuss and noise with marching and counter- 
marching, and could not be quiet until all Spanish 
persons had retired to their own quarters and the 
gates were locked behind them. Being entirely inac- 
cessible except by way of the gates, it was soon silent 
and deserted. By extreme courtesy Mr. Clark's 
party was allowed to remain until 10 o'clock; but we 
had to leave by way of the old mole. The magni- 
tude of this fortress is most impressive, and we looked 
back at the tier above tier of lighted windows in the 
barracks on the hill and still farther up to the two 
lights in the observatory, and then to the great mass 
of rock towering yet farther toward the blue sky, 
where a single bright star eclipsed the lesser lights 
below. Presently there was a flash, followed by the 
cannon’s boom, from the very highest point, and we 
were left to imagine how many more might be there. 

Farther down, on one of the lower slopes of the 
rock, is the old Spanish town, and a fishing hamlet lies 
at its foot. As we steamed away the two coasts were 
in view at the same time, but her course gradually 
brought us closer to Spain, and Africa disappeared. 
Early on First-day morning the snow-capped moun- 
tains were in sight, but later we were out of sight of 
land. It was a restful Sabbath day. Services were 
conducted by Rev. MacClain, of New Haven, Conn., 
dealing very practically with the subject of consecra- 
tion. Each person consecrates his life to something ; 
and he described the different ideals to which men 
consecrate themselves, more or less selfishly or un- 
selfishly, as the case may be. It was well suited toa 
mixed assembly. F. M. R. 

At Sea, between Gibraltar and Algiers, 

Second month 11, 1900. 


Last year the mortality from typhoid fever was 17 per 
100,000 inhabitants in Brooklyn, 18 per 100,000 in New 
York, and no less than 45 per 100,000 in Philadelphia. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SECOND MONTH, Igoo. 


Mean barometer, 30.052 
Highest barometer during the month, 27th, 30.771 
Lowest barometer during the month, 22d, 29.276 
Mean temperature, 33.8 
Highest temperature during the month, 13th, ., 
Lowest temperature during tke month, Ist, 27th, 8. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 41.8 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 25.7 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 25th, 40. 
Least daily range of temperature, 17th, 7 
Mean daily range of temperature, 16.1 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73-3 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 24.6 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 4-44 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.08 inches of 

rain, on the 4th and 5th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 5, cloudy days 13. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Solar halo on the 4th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 58.5 on 13th- 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 7 5 on 27th- 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 27.4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 48.5 on 4th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., II on Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 31.6 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 29.5. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 41.8° and 25.7° respectively, give a monthly mean of 33.8°, 
which is about the normal and 6° above the corresponding month 
in 1899. 

The amount of precipitation during the month 4.44 inches, 
is rather more than the normal. 

Snow fell on the 16th, 17th, 18th, 23d, 25th, and 28th. The 
total depth for the month 10.7 inches, 9 inches of which fell on the 
17th, not any on the ground on the 15th, nor at the end of the month. 
Sleighs running on the 17th to the 21st inclusive. 


JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Appeal. 
Dr. RH. Thomas, in The Messenger. 

THE Jndependent criticises rather sharply Dr. Parkhurst's 
appeal to the Clergy, entitled ‘‘ Guarding the Cross by Krupp 
Guns."’ It says that it is very seriously written, but is beside 
the mark ; for there is no Christian teacher that would main- 
tain the doctrine that Christ would have approved of carrying 
his Gospel forward with shot and shell. Nevertheless, the 
Independent to the contrary notwithstanding, there are many 
who, if they do not categorically maintain this thesis, do so 
in effect. It is one of the blots on Christendom that so many 
will not look war in the face and recognize it to be what it is, 
so many who ally the church with the sword. A protest that 
will make people think on these points is always timely, and 
is not to be met successfully by a mere juggle of words. 


A Powerful Remover. 
The United Christian. 
An exchange says that alcohol will remove grass stains from 
summer clothes. The exchangeisright. It will also remove 


the summer clothes, and also the spring and autumn and 
winter clothes, not only from the one who drinks it, but also 
from his wife and family. It will likewise remove the house- 
hold furniture from the house, the eatables from the pantry, 
and the smiles from the face of his wife, and the happiness 
fromthe home. As aremover of things alcohol has few equals. 


Uses of Evergreen Branches. 
‘THE number of uses to which the evergreen bough or smaller 
branches can be put is never wholly appreciated. For winter 
protection of Rhododendrons and other broad-leaved ever- 
greens, they are unsurpassed. In place of the unsightly 
board structure or corn-stalks frequently arranged around the 
plants, drive four or five stakes, or as many more as deemed 
necessary, around the bed or group, as close to the plants as 


practicable ; string wires to each ; and stack and fasten the 
cut branches around and partly over them. After comple- 
tion, from a distant point, the group simply represents a mass 
of evergreens quite appreciable in winter. Hemlock branches 
are most adaptable, being neat and graceful, and will last 
well through the winter. 

They may be used to great advantage in the cemetery for 
covering freshly-made graves, where it is impossible to sod or 
cover with vines before spring or early summer. Neatly 
arranged, the effect is very grateful. Thecustom of ‘‘lining’’ 
graves with evergreens, fastened in a wide-meshed wire cloth, 
is getting quite common, and is, indeed, a pleasing thing. 

Besides hemlock spruce, the arbor-vitz is found desira 1 } 
and particularly adapted because of the flatness of the twigs. 

Larger boughs are used to weigh down leaves, where used 
as a mulch, preventing their displacement by the winds.— 
{[Meehans’ Monthly. } 


Two Ways of Looking at It. 

Two empty buckets were being taken to the well, when one 
said to the other : 

‘¢ What a tiresome world this is! No matter how often we 
get filled at the well, we always have to go back empty."’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ answered his companion, ‘‘ that doesn’t 
worry me in the least, for I always remember that no matter 
how often we get empty, we are always filled again at the 


well. Only look at it in that light, and you'll be as cheerful 
as I am.”’ 


War, Waste, and Taxes. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
THE estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury for the present 
and the next fiscal years indicate that the two sessions of this 
Congress will reach a total of something like a billion and a 
half dollars, leaving the billion dollar Congress, which a few 
years agoexcited wonder and alarm, far behind. The Pacific 
cable project is knocking at the doors of Congress, asking for 
a subsidy ; the Nicaragua Canal will require, if it is built, 
$140,000,000 or more; the new navy estimates call for an 
expenditure of about $75,000,000 ; the army is still on a war 
footing, and the war taxes, which were resorted to merely as 
an emergency burden upon the people, are likely to remain 
indefinitely, and, perhaps, permanently. These war taxes are 


a burden upon business, and fall with grievous weight upon 
the people. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

FOLLOWING upon the surrender of General Cronje with his 
force, on the Modder river, to Lord Roberts, reported last 
week, the Boer forces were withdrawn from the positions they 
had occupied on the Tugela river, facing General Buller, and 
from around Ladysmith. The latter place, which had been 
besieged nearly four months, was thus ‘‘relieved,’’ and the 
British forces entered thecity. Theinhabitants were reduced 
to severe straits for food. 

The Boer troops, it is presumed, have withdrawn to be 
united farther north, for a fresh resistance nearer Pretoria, on 
the ‘‘interior lines’’ of defense. The common supposition is 
that there must be further severe fighting, and that the end 
of the war cannot yet be looked for. 

THE bill relating to trade with Porto Rico passed the 
House on the 28th ult., bya vote of 172 to 161. Six Repub- 
licans, including McCall, Littlefield, and Crumpacker, voted 
no. As amended it provides for tariff duties each way of 15 
per cent. of the present United States rate, and the act is to 
expire in two years. Itis already under discussion in the 
Senate. Its constitutionality will no doubt be soon tested in 
the Supreme Court. At least one decision, in the time of 
Chief-Justice Marshall, is to the effect that the constitution 
covers all United States territory alike—that it is not merely 
the States which make the ‘‘ United States.'’ Many leading 
Republican newspapers denounce the present measure, and 
ex-President Harrison is quoted against it. They think 
trade between all parts of the country should be free of 
tariff duties. 
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In the United States Senate, on the Ist instant, the bill 
providing a government for the Territory of Hawaii passed 
without a division. Jt now goes to the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill provides for a governor and other officials, 
legislature, and courts, extends the internal-revenue, customs, 
and navigation laws over the islands, and provides for the 
election of a delegate to represent the islands in Congress. 

SEVERAL speeches were made upon the question of admit- 
ting M. S. Quay as a Senator, in the United States Senate, 
last week. Senator Turley, of Tennessee, who drew the 
adverse report, spoke in opposition, and Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, who drew the minority report, spoke in favor. 
It is thought at this writing that a vote may soon be reached. 

Ir was disclosed last week that the English Colonial 
Secretary, Chamberlain, (upon whom is charged the respon- 
sibility for the South African war), had written to the Austra- 
lian and other Colonies, inquiring what number of troops 
they would furnish for South African service, in case the 
army now engaged in it should be required elsewhere. This 
disclosure increased the supposition that the English Govern- 
ment fears trouble with other nations. 

In London, on the evening of the Ist instant amob broke 
in the doors of Exeter Hall, and attacked a meeting called to 
petition the Government to end the war. 

Tue ‘‘casualties’’ of the British army in South Africa 
were announced, as far as then heard from up to the end of 
last month, and were then 12,834. They were classified thus: 
killed, 1,993 ; died of disease 830; wounded, 6,838; miss- 
ing, 3,173. The missing are mostly prisoners, but by the 
capture of Gen. Cronje’s force the British now hold a targer 
number of Boer prisoners. 

THE ‘‘ naval estimates ’’ recently presented in the English 
House of Commons called for $42,000,000 for new battle- 
ships and cruisers, the entire naval expense for the year 
1900-01 being placed at $150,000,000. The ‘‘ war esti- 
mates "’ were presented on the Istinstant. They provide for 
a permament increase of the army to 430,000 men, and a 
total net expenditure of $307,000,000, against an establish- 
ment of 184,853 men, and an expenditure of $103,000,000, 
as originally voted for the current financial year, thus show- 
ing an increase of 245,147 in the number of men, and of 
$204,000,000 per annum in the money expenditure. These 
figures do not include the extraordinary expenditure for the 
South African war, which is provided for by special legislation. 

EXTRAORDINARY riots by college students have occurred 
at Montreal, those engaged being of McGill University and 
Laval University. The latter are mostly of French extraction, 
and the former English. The hoisting and tearing down of 
the English and the ‘‘tri-color’’ (French) flags formed part 
of the incidents of the affair. On the evening of the rst 
instant, a mob of about 5,000 persons composed of many 
McGill students and their friends, marched to Laval, demand- 
ing that the British flag be hoisted on that building. When 
it was not done the crowd began smashing windows, and the 
Laval students turned streams of water on the mob. The 
police finally dispersed the rioters after free use of their clubs 
and firing revolvers. Several students were badly hurt. 

Tue Methodist Episcopal Bishops have appointed a week 
of prayer, beginning March 25. A letter prepared by four of 
them explains the meaning of this action. While taking a 
hopeful view of the future of Methodism, they call attention 
to certain facts which demand a revival of the old time spirit 
and enthusiasm and devotion. They say that the Church 
has stood aloof from attempting any solution of labor 
troubles, and has left the ‘‘submerged tenth’’ to the Salva- 
tion Army. ‘‘ Christian Science,’’ the abandonment of camp 
meetings, the indulgence in light literature and amusements 
are given as causes of decline in church attendance and 
discipline. Criticism of preachers and sacred things and the 
higher criticism of the Bible are also regarded as contributing 
catises. To arouse the Church the week of prayer is 
appointed. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


Ir has been decided to hold a world’s fair in Brussels, in 


1905, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Belgian independence. 


FIFTY-THREE students have been given certificates in 
dairying at the Pennsylvania Dairy School connected with 
State College, near Bellefonte. 


THE Pope was ninety years old on the 2d instant. In the 
celebration of the event, at Rome, he again expressed his 
earnest hope for the early termination of the South African war. 


Ir is now reported than the Danish Government will not 
agree to sell the Danish West India Islands to the United 


States, the King and the Prime Minister being opposed to 
the sale. 


THE steamer Crewe recently sailed from Philadelphia with 
6,000 tons of agricultual implements, mostly mowers and 
reapers, destined for inland Russia and Siberia. The cargo 
was valued at $250,000. 


GENERAL LUDLOW has appointed Miss Mary Knight, of 
New York, chief organizer of kindergartens in Havana. She 
speaks Spanish, and frequent visits to Cuba have made her 
familiar with the cities and summer resorts. 

SomME of the public school boards in Lancaster county, 
Pa., have enforced the introduction of individual, personally 
owned drinking-cups for each pupil, as one means of prevent- 
ing the spread of diphtheria and kindred diseases. 


THE story printed in some of the newspapers of a 
probable ‘‘split’’ in the woman suffrage organization, on 
account of the election of Carrie Chapman Catt president, 
instead of Lillie Devereaux Blake, appears to have no foun- 
dation in fact. 


University of Chicago ‘‘ co-eds ’’ will be given a chance 
to run the college weekly beginning Marchi5. The failure of 
male students to make a success of the publication has de- 


cided the management to put the paper in the hands of the 
‘*co-eds’’ for a time. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL LIEBER, of the United States 
Army, in an opinion submitted to Secretary Root, says that 
there is no question that a ‘‘state of war’’ exists in the 
Philippines. That no ‘‘battles’’ are now reported does not 
change the legal situation. 


SECRETARY of War Root left Washington for Cuba on the 
2d inst., to be gone a fortnight. Stories of danger of a 
‘rising ’’ are denied, but it is said he desires to consult Gen. 
Wood, the Governor, ‘‘ owing to the extreme gravity of im- 
portant questions, that are pressing from all sides for immedi- 
ate decision.”’ 


THE British naval estimates for 1900-1901 reach a total of 
,27,522,600, an increase of £928,100, providing for an 
increase of 220 officers and 4,020 men for new ships. England 
will have under construction this year seventy-six warships of 
various classes, including 17 ‘‘battle-ships,’"’ and 20 
‘* armored cruisers.’’ 


A NEw weekly paper, to be knownasthe American Antt- 
7rust Journal, the launching of which was sanctioned at the 
recent anti-trust conference, has made its appearance. The 
paper will be devoted entirely to anti-trust matters, and only 
those who are not members of trusts will be permitted to use 
the advertising columns. 


A VERDICT of $22,500 has been given in the New York 
Supreme Court against an electric railroad company, for 
injuries to a boy of 11 years who was standing on the corner 
of two streets when one of its cars swept around the curve, the 
fender projecting over the curb so that it swept the boy under 
the car, andin consequence his left leg had to be cut off. 


THE steamer Dominic which recently arrived at New York 
from Manaos, brought a cargo of crude rubber. In this 
cargo were two immense pieces of rubber of spherical shape, 
each weighing between 800 and goo pounds. They are said 


to be the largest specimens of crude rubber ever brought to 
this country, and will be sent to the Pan-American Exhibition 
at Buffalo. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house at West Chester, on First-day, Third 
month 18, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.*A circular meeting under the care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Doe Run, on First-day, Third month 11, to con- 
vene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 

*,.* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Trenton, N. J., Third month 10, at 
1oa.m. All are invited. 

D. WILLETs, 
ANNIE R. WALN, 

*,* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 

THIRD MONTH: 
12. Baltimore, Park Ave. 
15. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Circular Meetings occur as follows: 
THIRD MONTH: 
11. Unity and Waln Sts., Frankford, 3.30. 
A general invitation is extended to these 
meetings. 










*,* First-day Evening Meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Third month are held at south-east 
corner 4th and Green Sts., at 7.30 o'clock. 
Friends and others are solicited to give their 
attendance. 

*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Third month are as follows : 

11. Park Avenue, Baltimore. 

18. Gunpowder, Md. 
25. Goose Creek, Va. 
FouRTH MONTH ; 
1. East Nottingham, Pa. 
JouHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 












*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows: 
THIRD MONTH: 

11. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
25. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
FoURTH MONTH : 
8. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
22. Valley, 10a. m. 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a. m. 
A QuiLa J. LinvILL, Clerk. 












FLORIDA. 


THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including — 

AIKEN, 

AUGUSTA, 

SUMMERVILLE, 

ASHEVILLE, and the 

‘LAND OF THE SKY,” 

is via the SOUTHERN RAILWay. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S.C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SoUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Dining car service on all through trains of 
the SOUTHERN RAILWay. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to furnish all information. 


























THE most unpopular water-color exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia, lately, has been that 
furnished by the Schuylkill river, and in | four and one-third inches, and the average 


New York city, the Croton. height is five feet, five and one-half inches. 





Baking Powder 


The strongest, purest, most efficient and 
wholesome of leavening agents. Not lowest 
in price, yet the most economical ; indispens- 
able to all who appreciate the best and most 
healthful food. 

Our country is enjoying prosperity almost 
unsurpassed in its history. 

For every one there is money enough to 
buy that to eat which is pure, sound, good, 
wholesome. 

Why should we use cheap, impure, un- 
healthful articles of food? There is no 
economy in them; they endanger the health, 
they may cost life. There are reported 
almost daily cases of sickness caused by eat- 
ing cake, puddings or biscuit made with the 
cheap, alum baking powders. 

In all articles for food buy and use only 
the best. The good health of the family is 
of first consideration. 

Alum is used in many baking powders because it makes 
Alum js'a corrosive poison, Think of feeding to chil 


dren! Yet the manufacturers of well-known alum 
powders are actually denying that their goods contain it. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE difference between the tallest and 
the shortest races in the world is one foot, 
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THE RICHEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


COMMENTING on the topic, ‘‘ The Rich- 
est Man in the World,'’ one of the New 
York papers recently made the following 
observations: Andrew Carnegie, in a 
speech made at the Lotus Club a fortnight 
ago, referred to John D. Rockefeller as 
‘*the richest man in the world.’’ Three 
years ago one of the counsel of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company said, in the course of 
legal proceedings at Philadelphia, that 
Mr. Rockefeller was entitled, on his hold- 
ings of stock to two-fifths of the dividend 
of $30,000,000 declared for that year. 
This would have made Mr. Rockefeller's 
income $12,000,000. The Standard Oil 
Company has recently declared a 20 per 
cent. dividend for the first quarter of this 
year, or at the rate of $80,000,000 a year. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s share of this—his in- 
come from this source alone—would be 
$32,000,000. In Mr. Frick’s sworn state- 
ment of the affairs of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, a synopsis of which was lately 
printed, he says that Mr. Carnegie esti- 
mated the net profits for 1900 at $40,000, - 
ooo, and Mr. Frick estimated them at 
$42,500,000. As Mr. Carnegie owns 53- 
1ooths of the concern, his profits for the 
year would be $24,500,000. Both these 
men, of course, have other property, but 
Mr. Carnegie evidently spoke with knowl- 
edge in describing Mr. Rockefeller as 
‘the richest man in the world.’’—[Ex- 
change. | 


A Nort Andover, Mass., cat has slept 
on a cow's back in the barn every night 
for nearly three years. The cat at first 
tried several cows, but none of them 
seemed pleased with the arrangement 
until she finally found an amiable quad- 
ruped that seems to like the state of affairs 
immensely. 


A MOVEMENT has started in Litchfield 
county, Conn., to buy up John Brown's 
birth-place in the town of Torrington, 
repair it, and hold it as an historical relic. 
The house is in a dilapidated condition, 
and has for some years been occupied by 
a poor negro family. 


WiLtLt1AM Dean HOWELLS has been 
doing nearly all his writings of late with 
a quillpen. He says the pen writes easily 
and that this has a good deal to do with 
the quality as well as the quantity of the 
matter produced. 


Ir has been observed that artesian wells 
have a daily period of ebb and flow, as 
well as the ocean tides, only the process 
is reversed. The time of greatest flow of 
an artesian well is the period of low tide 
in the ocean. 


THERE is a man almost eight feet tall 
in New York, and he is to be exhibited in 
a museum in a few days. He calls him- 
self Hassen Ali, and says he is an 
Egyptian. He arrived in this country 
from London. 


THE Russian photographers have a 
strange way of punishing those, who, hav- 
ing received their photographs, do not 
pay their bills. They hang the pictures of 
the delinquents upside down at the en- 
trance to their studios. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburg! 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -C 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
CCKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
»LADLEY 
BROOKLYN 


Cincinnati. 


COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

LIORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 


| Louis. 


Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. 
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ET the dios of the man behind the 


brush. 


Ask the experienced, prac- 


tical painter, the man who served 


an apprenticeship and has thoroughly mas- 


tered his trade, what is the best 
He 
will tell you pure “old Dutch 
” White Lead. 


The brands in margin are 


and most durable paint. 


process 


genuine and may be relied upon. 
For colors ase National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


FREE ors. Any shade desired is readily 


obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints”’ for- 


FENTUCKY 


ouisville. 


National Lead Co., 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 


AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington, via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, March 31. Tourists will find 
these three places of great interest and at the 
height of their Lenten season, Old Point Com- 
fort especially being sought by those wishing to 
enjoy the early Spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six days 
—will be sold at a rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $22.50 from 
Trenton: $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 


days’ board at that place, and good to return | 


direct by regular trains within six days, will 
be sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York]; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’. variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 


a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other ry ~ or methods 
resorted to St., Phila. 


warded upon application. 


zoo William Street, New York. 
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Sewing [lachines 


Our new Continental, 

Special No. 1, is priced 
at $15.00. It is better, we be- 
dieve, than any other machine 
that sells at $15.00; but it is 
worth $3.00 less than our $18.00 
Continental—same attachments, 
and all that, but not quite so 
much money expended in the 
making. 

We'd make our regular Conti- 
nentals better if we knew how, 
even if we had to charge more 
for them ; but they’re as good ? 
now ascanbe made. Ball bear- 3 
ings render these machines easy- 
running and most durable ; they 
have every desireable attachment 
and convenience. Every machine 
we sell is guaranteed for five 
years : 

Continental, 3 drawers—$18.00 


Continental, 5 drawers—$20.00 
Continental, drophead—$24.50 








Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders 
** Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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REER’S GARDEN CALENDARS: 


Larger, handsomer and more interesting than ever. ee 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 


Profusely illustrated and with beautiful colored covers. 


We will send you a copy 
vertise ment. 


free by mail if you state name of paper in which you saw this ad 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


We are asked what we think of our two 

great political parties, and we answer that 
we are reminded of the old judge’s charge 
me Gentlemen of the jury, if you believe 
what the plaintiff's counsel has told you, 
you will find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
but if, on the other hand, you believe 
what the defendant's counsel has told 
you, then you will find for the defendant, 
“but if—like me—you don't believe 
either of them, the Lord only knows what 
you will do.""—[Our Dumb Animals. ] 
’ Governor A. H. Longino, of Missis- 
sippi, who opposes lynching, was once 
nearly mobbed by fellow-students at the 
University of Mississippi for a violent 
speech against lynch law. 

In the reign of Edward III. there were 
eminent clothiers and woolen weavers 
whose family name was Blanket. They 
were the first persons who manufactured 
that comfortable material which has ever 
since been called by their name, and 
which was then used for peasants’ clothing. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 
A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


The versification is harmonious, and its most frequent 
characteristic is sentiment.—Sfringfield Union. 


Disarmament of Nations; or, 
Mankind One Body. 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


The British Friend. 


The MonrHiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EDWARD TURNER and EpwarpD 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address WM. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. 
; PRINTING a Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, 


Have You Heard 


that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 
for the cure of all chronic diseases by the 


INHALATION OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? | 
| 


Its wonderfui effect upon 


ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, | 
GENERAL DEBILI'Y : 


| Bicycte Tour of 


England and Scotland. 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 


fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. | A wheeling trip for eleven young men and boys, sail- 
To all those who have tried different remedies ; ing third week in June. 

without success, and have become discouragéd, | For particulars address EDWARD C. WILSON, 

our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- | 3000 Irving Place, Washington, D. C. 

ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 

many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT YOU? 
Write for book at once, free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLOoR. ) 45 Northr3th Street. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








Richmo nd Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, | 
West Chester, Penna. | 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Gpeeee 


he Book Association, § 
y 
Y 

rities has been 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
less subject to 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, ¥ 
Kindergarten, Schoo! Supplies. 9 
Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
garten and School. 

depreciation than real estate mortgages. They 
are the safest and most reliable of any class of 
investments. 

For more than twenty-one years we have 
sold our carefully selected real estate first mort- 
gages to a great number of investors without loss 
to a single one. 

We now offer a choice selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black-waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of loans furnish full ‘ 
descriptive particulars and will be sent for the , 


king. 
— THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. : 


No class of secu= 





Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address Home Office, or 


S. E. MORSE, ist V.-Pres., 140 Nassau St.,N. Y. ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 











J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Reai Estate Brokers, 


No. 7!1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 











A Cheap, Neat, and Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
Holds a year. Sent for 25 cents, in- 
cluding postage. Postage stamps accepted, 


Bind your papers, and have a volume | 


of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 


LOWERS 30. 


Most popular varieties, postpaid. 
1 pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4colors, 
“ Alyssam, Little Gem. [mixed. 
“ Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 

“ Umbrella Plant. 
“ Carnation Marguerite. 
Double Chinese Pink. 
Heliotrope, mixed. _ 
Forget-me-not Victoria. 
California Golden Bells. 
Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 
Phlox Drummondii. 
Poppy, New Shirley. 
Sunshine Pansy. 
California Sweet Peas. 
Lovely Butterfly Flower. 
Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Diamond Flower. 
Washi n a 
Ja orning G 
BULBS": grand new 
Canna Lilies, 
Scarlet King” “Scarlet King” and Variegated ; 
Canna Lily. double Tuberose; 2 Hybrid Gladi- 
olus ;2 Butterfly do. ; 4 panish Tris; 
2 Tuberous clmb'g Wistaria; 10 conse m'x'd Oxalis. 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE—124 pages, 
FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co. sox z, West Grove, Pa. 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
| . Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


——— 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosrT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


HARRY F. WEST, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a S| R- 

ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


4 : 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary. 


ASAS. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Capital $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 


Manager of Insurance Dejartecst, Tarra ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 
gee. J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAV\D 
. TROTH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 


AcCTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Monrt- 





TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 
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Royal 


| Scenic 
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| Royal Reading Route to 





Please mention FRiENvDS’ 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. 
and to the advertisers. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 

HE 
T BLICKENSDERFER 

fovea, bes... FPeR WRITER 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


y Majors 
Cement | 
Vy | 








Remember He Knows 


MAJOR'S 


RUBBER | Who Hoes 
a. oF The value of careful p] fort 
MAJOR’S sowing. Nowisthet ae 
for the new 1900 Catalogue of the famous 


LEATHER | 
CEMENT. | 


| Gregory Seeds 


—the practical seeds for practical 
growers. Grown, selected d 
tested by experts. Every ounce of 
seed guaranteed. Standard vari- 
eties and novelties fully de- 
scribed in the new cat- 
alogue. Send for it. 


4.4. H. GREGORY 


c —S — 

A Good Si 
for a good garden in 1900 is to plant 
Maule’s Seeds Maule’s Seed 


lead all, have done so for years and 
are as far ahead as ever in the race. 


PLANT 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


in 1900and have the finest garden in your 
neighborhood. Our new catalogue, is 
the best seed book of the year. it con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations, four 
colored plates, up-to-date cultural di- 
rections and offers $°,.000) in cash 
prizes. It is free to all. Write for it 
to-day. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, PHILADELPHIA. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


NO CINDERS. 




















Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 









Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 









ATLANTIC CITY. 
AND COMFORT. 


CLEANLINESS 
SAFETY AND 










SPEED. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


ar 


INTEL- 











712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
This is of value to us 








Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 

















